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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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LEGEND 


MAYODAN-PINKSTON: Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil; on uplands 


FUQUAY-DOTHAN: Nearly level to sloping, well drained soils that have a sandy 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on uplands 


BLANEY-GILEAD-CANDOR: Nearly level to strongly sloping, well drained, 
moderately well drained, and somewhat excessively drained soils that have a 
sandy surface layer and a loamy, clayey, or sandy subsoil; on uplands 


CECIL-PACOLET-DURHAM: Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have 
a loamy or sandy surface layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil; on uplands 


TATUM-NASON: Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on uplands 


CREEDMOOR-WHITE STORE: Gently sloping to strongly sloping, moderately 
well drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and a clayey and loamy subsoil; on uplands 


CHEWACLA-WEHADKEE-CONGAREE: Nearly level, well drained to poorly 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil or underlying 
material; on flood plains 


TETOTUM-WICKHAM-STATE: Nearly level to sloping, well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on 
stream terraces 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SOIL LEGEND SYMBOLS LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. 


The second letter is a small letter. The third letter, if used, is always a CULTURAL FEATURES SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 


capital and shows the slope. Symbols without slope letters are those 


of nearly level soils or miscellaneous areas. BOUNDARIES sol L SURVEY 


National, state or province ———— MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


SYMBOL NAME County or parish —— Farmstead, house ESCARPMENTS 
BaB Blaney loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes (omit in urban areas) 


BaD Blaney loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes iinor civif:division pam 5 ‘saidia ee 


CaB Candor sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes (points down slope) 


CfB Cecil fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes Reservation (national forest or park, School Other Bian bedrock sieaiitecrrvierneedtas 
CfD Cecil fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes state forest or park, (points down slope) 
Ch Chewacia silt loam and large airport) : 
Cp Congaree silt loam indian mound (label) SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes Land grant 
Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes Located object (label) o GULLY 


Limit of soil survey (label) ons 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes Tank (label) 
Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes DEPRESSION OR SINK 
Durham loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes Field sheet matchline and neatline 
Wells, oil or gas F SOIL SAMPLE 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) cites (normally not shown) 
Windmill 
Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes MISCELLANEOUS 


Gilead loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 


cemetery, or flood pool eR Kitchen midden Blowout 


Mayodan fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes STATE COORDINATE TICK 
Mayodan fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes Clay spot 
Mayodan fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Mayodan-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) Gravelly spot 


Nason silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Nason silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes — WATER FEATURES Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 


i Divided (median shown 
ewcirayert smspearcp mata itil if scale permits) Dumps and other similar 


Pinkston silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes Srnineaae n 
Pinkston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes Other roads non soil areas 


Pinkston silt loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes Prominent hill or peak 
Pits, quarry Perennial, double line 


Trail 

; Rock outcrop 
Roanoke silt loam Perennial, single line : Fi ote . - 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS (includes sandstone and shale) 


State fine sandy loam, O to 3 percent slopes Saline spot 


Intermittent 


Tatum silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes Interstate 


Tatum silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes Federal 
Tetotum fine sandy loam, 1 to 4 percent slopes 


Drainage end Sandy spot 


Canals or ditches Severely eroded spot 


State 
Udorthents, loamy 
Urban land 


Double-line (label) Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


County, farm or ranch 


Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes Stony spot, very stony spot 


Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes RAILROAD 
Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 


Drainage and/or irrigation 


LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


jucaa 


. POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
Wehadkee fine sandy loam (normally nét shown) 


White Store silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes Perennial 
White Store silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes PIPE LINE 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (normally not shown) Intermittent 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


LEVEES 
Marsh or swamp 


Without road Hereeeeeeeenney 

Spring 
ceeeeeeteiieins 
COCO 


With railroad (UP Ue 
TLL 


DAMS 


With road 
Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 
Large (to scale) 


Medium or Smail 


PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can ae | as (<i Ge |e 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
Index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that CaALA Jie 

area. Turn to the Index ee / ms Of) atts é . fs . eR 


to Map Units (see Con- AREA OF INTEREST 
tents), which lists the map ae hin sl ir al a - 
units by symbol and JO LON etters, oF they may be a combination 
name and shows the 7 of numbers and letters. 

page where each map MAP SHEET 

unit is described. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1981. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1982. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1982. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the North 
Carolina Department of Natural Resources and Community Development, North 
Carolina Agricultural Research Service, North Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service, and Lee County Board of Commissioners. It is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Lee County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
lf enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

This soil survey updates the first soil survey of Lee County, which was 
published in 1933, and provides additional information. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered ona 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Lee County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the 
soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Bobbye Jack Jones 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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General Nature of the Survey Area 


LEE COUNTY is an agricultural, industrial, and urban 
county in the central part of North Carolina. The county, 
which was formed on February 16, 1907, from parts of 
Moore and Chatham Counties, is the 98th county in the 
state. It was named in honor of General Robert E. Lee 
(15). Lee County is bounded on the north by Chatham 
County, on the east by Harnett County, and on the south 
and west by Moore County. According to the 1980 
Census, the county’s population was 36,718. The city of 
Sanford is the county seat. 

The county has a land area of about 163,200 acres. It 
is in the Piedmont Plateau and the upper Coastal Plain 
physiographic provinces. The Piedmont Plateau consists 
of nearly level to steep upland areas in the Piedmont. 
The area has been dissected by numerous streams. The 
upper Coastal Plain is somewhat less rolling, but ground 
relief conforms more to that of the Piedmont Plateau 
than to the more level, lower Coastal Plain farther east in 
the state. 

Lee County is primarily agricultural but is rapidly 
becoming an industrial and urban county. Tobacco 
makes up about 80 percent of the total value of crops 
marketed. Soybeans, corn, small grains, hay, and truck 
crops account for the rest. Livestock is also important to 
the economy. Well diversified industry, government at all 


levels, educational institutions, wholesale and retail 
outlets, and transportation also contribute substantially to 
the economy of the county (70, 72). 


Business, Industry, and Mining 


Lee County has a growing and prosperous economic 
base representing a variety of manufacturing and 
industrial enterprises. Sanford is the retail trade center 
for Lee County and for parts of the surrounding counties. 
Retail and wholesale establishments bring in more than 
300 million dollars annually. 

The county has valuable shale deposits used in 
making brick and clay products and is one of the 
nation’s largest brick-producing centers (fig. 1). One of 
the largest coal deposits in North Carolina is near 
Buckhorn Dam in Lee County. Iron ore is also in this 
area. Coal and iron were mined in the county from Civil 
War days to the 1930’s (70). 


Transportation 


U.S. Highway 1, which runs from Maine to Florida, 
passes through the county. Other highways include U.S. 
Highways 421 and 15-501 and North Carolina Highways 
42, 78, and 87 (73). The county is also served by 
Seaboard Coastline Railroad and Southern Railroad. 
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Figure 1.—Mayodan soils are removed to expose sediment used in brick production. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Lee county is hot and generally humid in summer 
because of the moist maritime air. Winter is moderately 
cold but short because the mountains to the west 
protect the area against many cold waves. Precipitation 
is quite evenly distributed throughout the year and is 
adequate for all crops. Every few years late in summer 
or in autumn, a tropical storm moves inland from the 
Atlantic Ocean and causes extremely heavy rain for 1 to 
3 days. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Moncure, North 
Carolina, in the period 1951 to 1978. Table 2 shows 
probable dates of the first freeze in fall and the last 
freeze in spring. Table 3 provides data on length of the 
growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 40 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 26 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Moncure, on January 31, 1966, is -4 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 76 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
88 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred on June 28, 1954, is 107 degrees. 


Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 47 inches. Of this, 26 
inches, or 55 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 22 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 5.14 inches 
at Moncure on August 11, 1967. Thunderstorms occur 
on about 45 days each year, and most occur in summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 5 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period of 
record was 9 inches. On the average, only one day has 
at least 1 inch of snow on the ground. The number of 
such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 60 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 55 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the southwest. Average 
windspeed is highest, 9 miles per hour, in spring. 
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Water Resources 


Lee County has an abundant water supply with about 
235 miles of streams and more than 2,000 acres of 
small water areas. Pollutants, such as sediment, animal 
waste, fertilizer, chemicals, and septic system overflow, 
are a problem. Of these pollutants, sediment is the most 
extensive and is the direct result of soil erosion. This 
problem can be solved only if good soil conservation 
practices are applied to the land (70). 

An abundance of surface water is available from the 
Deep, Cape fear, and Upper Little Rivers. Sanford has a 
modern water treatment plant that pumps water from the 
Deep River. Water line expansion from the city into the 
rural areas is needed, especially west of Sanford where 
the Triassic sediment has a very irregular water table. 
Other areas of the county appear to have good ground 
water supplies. 

Water is becoming more important in farming each 
year. The majority of tobacco farmers are now equipped 
to irrigate their crop. Because of the dry growing season, 
many farmers have recognized the feasibility of irrigating 
corn, soybeans, small grains, and other crops. The 
nearly 750 farm ponds built in Lee County over the years 
can be used as water sources for irrigation. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 


scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 


Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 


the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different mané@agement. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can de identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 


selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 


The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 

Each map unit is rated for cu/tivated crops, specialty 
crops, woodland, urban uses, and recreation areas. 
Cultivated crops are those grown extensively in the 
survey area. Specialty crops are the vegetables and 
fruits that generally require intensive management. 
Woodland refers to areas of native or introduced trees. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, and 
industrial developments. Intensive recreation areas are 
campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas that 
are subject to heavy foot traffic. Extensive recreation 
areas are those used for nature study and as wilderness. 


1. Mayodan-Pinkston 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil; on 
uplands 

These soils are in the western and northern parts of 
Lee County. The areas of this map unit are broad, 
oblong, and irregular in shape. 

This map unit makes up 40 percent of the county. It is 
56 percent Mayodan soils, 37 percent Pinkston soils, 
and 7 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Mayodan soils are gently sloping to moderately 
steep. They are on broad ridges and side slopes. The 
surface layer is fine sandy loam, and the subsoil is clay 
loam, silty clay, and silty clay loam. 

The Pinkston soils are gently sloping to steep. They 
are on narrow ridges and side slopes. The surface layer 
and the subsoil are silt loam. 


Of minor extent in this map unit are the Creedmoor, 
White Store, Chewacla, Wehadkee, and Congaree soils. 
The Creedmoor soils are moderately well drained or 
somewhat poorly drained and are in depressional areas. 
The White Store soils are moderately well drained and 
are higher on the landscape between Creedmoor and 
Mayodan soils. The Chewacla, Wehadkee, and 
Congaree soils are on flood plains of drainageways. 

The soils of this map unit are mainly used as 
woodland (fig. 2), but about 20 percent of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for tobacco, soybeans, 
and corn. In other areas, the soils are used for pasture 
or urban development. The main limitations are 
steepness of slope and the hazard of erosion. Depth to 
bedrock is also a limitation of the Pinkston soils. 


2. Fuquay-Dothan 


Nearly level to sloping, well drained soils that have a 
sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on uplands 


These soils are in the eastern and southern parts of 
the county. The areas of this map unit typically are 
irregular in shape. 

This map unit makes up 15 percent of the county. It is 
49 percent Fuquay soils, 39 percent Dothan soils, and 
12 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Fuquay soils are nearly level to gently sloping and 
well drained. They are on broad ridges. The surface layer 
is loamy sand, and the subsoil is sandy loam and sandy 
clay loam. 

The Dothan soils are nearly level to sloping and well 
drained. They are on broad ridges. The surface layer is 
loamy sand, and the subsoil is sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Candor, 
Gilead, Wehadkee, Blaney, and Vaucluse soils. The 
Candor soils are somewhat excessively drained and are 
on broad, flat to gently sloping ridges. The Gilead soils 
are moderately well drained and are in lower positions 
on ridges and side slopes than the Fuquay and Dothan 
soils. The Wehadkee soils are poorly drained and are 
along intermittent drainageways. The Blaney soils are 
well drained and are near the outer edges of 
delineations. The Vaucluse soils are well drained and are 
on ridges and side slopes, mainly around Broadway. 

About 60 percent of the acreage in this map unit has 
been cleared and is used for tobacco, soybeans, corn, 
sweet potatoes, or hay. The other cleared acreage is in 
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Figure 2.—Some woodland sites on Mayodan and Pinkston soils are cleared for use as cropland. 


urban development, or it is used as pasture. The rest is 
woodland. The main limitations for most uses are 
droughtiness and steepness of slope. 


3. Blaney-Gilead-Candor 


Nearly level to strongly sloping, well drained, moderately 
well drained, and somewhat excessively drained soils 
that have a sandy surface layer and a loamy, clayey, or 
sandy subsoil; on uplands 


These soils are in the southern part of the county. The 
areas of this map unit typically are irregular in shape. 
The Gilead part of the map unit is narrow and irregular in 
shape. 

This map unit makes up 13 percent of the county. It is 
41 percent Blaney soils, 32 percent Gilead soils, 17 
percent Candor soils, and 10 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Blaney soils are gently sloping to strongly sloping 
and well drained. They are on broad ridges and side 


slopes. The surface layer is loamy sand, and the subsoil 
is sandy clay loam. 

The Gilead soils are gently sloping to strongly sloping 
and moderately well drained. They are on the more 
dissected ridges and side slopes in lower positions on 
the landscape than the Blaney soils. The surface layer is 
loamy sand, and the subsoil is sandy clay loam and 
sandy clay. 

The Candor soils are nearly level to sloping and 
somewhat excessively drained. They are on broad 
ridges. The surface is sand, and the subsoil is loamy 
sand, sandy loam, and sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Wehadkee, 
Dothan, Fuquay, Tetotum, and Cecil soils. The 
Wehadkee soils are along intermittent drainageways and 
are poorly drained. The Dothan and Fuquay soils are on 
the outer fringes of delineations and are well drained. 
The Tetotum and Cecil soils are next to drainageways. 
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The Tetotum soils are moderately well drained, and the 
Cecil soils are well drained. 

About 30 percent of the acreage in this map unit has 
been cleared and is used for tobacco, soybeans, sweet 
potatoes, hay, or peach orchards. Some areas are used 
for pasture or urban development. The rest is woodland. 
Droughtiness, steepness of slope, and the hazard of 
erosion are limitations for most uses of these soils. 


4. Cecil-Pacolet-Durham 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy or sandy surface layer and a clayey and loamy 
subsoil; on uplands 


These soils are in the central and eastern parts of the 
county. The areas of this map unit typically are oblong 
and irregular in shape. 

This map unit makes up 9 percent of the county. It is 
49 percent Cecil soils, 25 percent Pacolet soils, 13 
percent Durham soils, and 13 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Cecil soils are gently sloping to strongly sloping. 
They are on ridges and smooth side slopes. The surface 
layer is fine sandy loam, and the subsoil is clay and clay 
loam. 

The Pacolet soils are moderately steep to steep. They 
are on side slopes. The surface layer is fine sandy loam, 
and the subsoil is clay loam and clay. 

The Durham soils are gently sloping to sloping. They 
are on broad ridges in transitional areas and between 
the Cecil soils and adjacent Coastal Plain soils. The 
surface layer is loamy sand, and the subsoil is sandy 
clay loam and sandy clay. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Dothan, 
Blaney, Wehadkee, and Chewacla soils. The Dothan and 
Blaney soils are on broad ridges where the Coastal Plain 
and acid crystalline areas join. The Wehadkee and 
Chewacla soils are on flood plains of intermittent 
drainageways. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is woodland. 
About 15 percent of the acreage has been cleared and 
is used for tobacco, corn, and soybeans. The rest is 
used for pasture or urban development. Steepness of 
slope, surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are 
limitations for most uses of these soils. 


5. Tatum-Nason 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil; on uplands 


One part of this map unit is in the northern part of the 
county between U.S. Highway 1 and Deep River, and the 
other is in the southeastern part of the county between 
Lemon Springs and Broadway. The areas of this map 
unit are oblong, narrow, and irregular in shape. 

This map unit makes up 7 percent of the county. It is 
45 percent Tatum soils, 39 percent Nason soils, and 16 
percent soils of minor extent. 


The Tatum soils are gently sloping to steep. They are 
on broad ridges and steep side slopes. The surface layer 
is silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam. 

The Nason soils are gently sloping to strongly sloping. 
They are on ridges and side slopes. The surface layer is 
silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Mayodan, 
Pinkston, Dothan, Fuquay, and Wehadkee soils. The 
Mayodan soils are on ridges, and the Pinkston soils are 
on side slopes in transitional areas where the two parts 
of the unit meet. The Dothan and Fuquay soils are also 
in transitional areas. The Wehadkee soils are on flood 
plains of drainageways. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland. About 15 
percent of the acreage in this map unit has been cleared 
and is used for corn, soybeans, tobacco, and small 
grains. The rest is used for pasture or urban 
development. The hazard of erosion and steepness of 
slope are limitations for the use of these soils. 


6. Creedmoor-White Store 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a clayey and loamy subsoil: on 
uplands 


The largest areas of this map unit are in the 
northeastern part of the county. The areas of this map 
unit typically are irregular in shape. 

This map unit makes up 7 percent of the county. It is 
60 percent Creedmoor soils, 29 percent White Store 
soils, and 11 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Creedmoor soils are gently sloping to strongly 
sloping, moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained. They generally are in broad, flat areas. The 
surface layer is fine sandy loam, and the subsoil is silty 
clay loam and silty clay. 

The White Store soils are gently sloping to strongly 
sloping and moderately well drained. They are on the 
higher parts of the landscape and on side slopes. The 
surface layer is silt loam, and the subsoil is clay and silty 
clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Mayodan, 
Pinkston, Chewacla, Wehadkee, and Congaree soils. 
The Mayodan soils are near major slope break areas, 
and the Pinkston soils are on narrow ridgetops and 
steeper side slopes than the Creedmoor and White Store 
soils. The Chewacla, Wehadkee, and Congaree soils are 
on flood plains of drainageways. 

Most areas of this map unit are in woodland. A small 
acreage has been cleared and is used for soybeans, 
tobacco, and small grains. The rest is used as pasture. 
The main limitations for most uses are the hazard of 
erosion, very slow permeability, and high shrink-swell 
potential. The major soils in this map unit generally are 
not used for urban development because of the very 
slow permeability and high shrink-swell potential. 


7. Chewacla-Wehadkee-Congaree 


Nearly level, well drained to poorly drained soils that 
have a loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil or 
underlying material; on flood plains 


The largest areas of this map unit are along Deep 
River, Big Buffalo Creek, Lick Creek, Wallace Branch 
Creek, and Hughes Creek. The areas of this map unit 
typically are elongated and narrow and run parallel to the 
river or along the major drainageways. 

This map unit makes up 5 percent of the county. It is 
37 percent Chewacla soils, 31 percent Wehadkee soils, 
30 percent Congaree soils, and 2 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Chewacla soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
They are between the Congaree soils and the toe slope 
of uplands. The surface layer is silt loam, and the subsoil 
is silty clay loam and loam. 

The Wehadkee soils are poorly drained. They are 
between the Chewacla soils and the toe slope of 
uplands on flood plains and are parallel to intermittent 
streams. The surface layer is fine sandy loam, and the 
subsoil is sandy clay loam. 

The Congaree soils are well drained to moderately 
well drained. They are adjacent to stream channels, 
generally in a higher position on the landscape than the 
Chewacla soils. The surface layer is silt loam, and the 
underlying material is loam, fine sandy loam, and sandy 
loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Tetotum, 
Wickham, State, and Roanoke soils. The Tetotum soils 
are moderately well drained and are on low stream 
terraces. The Wickham and State soils are well drained 
and are in higher positions on stream terraces than the 
Chewacla, Congaree, and Wehadkee soils. The Roanoke 
soils are poorly drained and are in depressions on 
stream terraces. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland. About 30 
percent of the acreage has been cleared and is used for 
soybeans and corn. The rest is pasture. The main 
limitations for most uses are the hazard of flooding and a 
high water table. 


8. Tetotum-Wickham-State 


Nearly level to sloping, well drained to moderately well 
drained soils that have a /oamy surface layer and a 
loamy subsoil: on stream terraces 


The largest area of this map unit is above flood plains 
along the Deep River. The areas of this map unit 
typically are oblong and irregular in shape. 

This unit makes up 4 perceni of the county. It is 57 
percent Tetotum soils, 25 percent Wickham soils, 16 
percent State soils, and 2 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Tetotum soils are nearly level to gently sloping 
and moderately well drained. They are in lower positions 
on the stream terraces than the Wickham and State 
soils. The surface layer is fine sandy loam, and the 
subsoil is silty clay loam aand clay loam. 

The Wickham soils are gently sloping to sloping and 
well drained. They are in higher positions on the strearn 
terrace than the Tetotum and State soils. The surface 
layer is sandy loam, and the subsoil is sandy clay loam. 

The State soils are nearly level and well drained. They 
generally are between the Tetotum and Wickham soils 
on stream terraces. The surface layer is fine sandy loam, 
and the subsoil is sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Chewacia, 
Congaree, Wehadkee, and Roanoke soils. The Chewacla 
soils are in lower positions on flood plains than the 
Tetotum soils and are somewhat poorly drained. The 
Congaree soils are adjacent to the stream channel on 
flood plains and are well drained to moderately well 
drained. The Wehadkee soils are adjacent to the terrace 
in the lowest position on the flood plains, and the 
Roanoke soils are in low, depressional areas on stream 
terraces. These soils are poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland. About 35 
percent of the acreage in this map unit has been cleared 
and is used for soybeans, corn, and small grains. The 
rest is pasture. The main limitation of the Tetotum soil is 
wetness. Erosion is a hazard on the Wickham and State 
soils. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 


The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘Use and Management of the Soils.”’ 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so// 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Mayodan fine sandy loam, 2 
to 8 percent slopes, is one of several phases in the 
Mayodan series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes, soil 
associations, or undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Mayodan-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 
percent slopes, is an example. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 


soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes misce/laneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Udorthents, loamy, is an example. 
Miscellaneous areas are shown on the soil maps. Some 
that are too small to be shown are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil maps. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables”) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


BaB—Blaney loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is in interstream areas on 
the upper Coastal Plain in the Sandhill Region. The 
areas of this soil are elongated and irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to over 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a 
depth of 28 inches is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil to a depth of 49 inches is yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
60 inches is mottled brownish yellow, strong brown, and 
light gray sandy loam that has pockets of sandy clay 
loam. 

Permeability is rapid in the surface and subsurface 
layers and moderately slow in the subsoil. The available 
water capacity is low. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and is very strongly acid or strongly acid in the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Candor, Dothan, Fuquay, Gilead, Nason, Tatum, Cecil, 
and Vaucluse soils. Candor, Dothan, and Fuquay soils 
are slightly higher on the landscape than the Blaney soil. 
The Candor soils are mainly south of Lemon Springs. 
Gilead soils are around the head of drainageways. 
Nason and Tatum soils are on small knolls just before 
the slope breaks, mostly around the Upper Little River. 
Cecil soils are on small Knolls just before the slope 
breaks, mostly north of Broadway and along Fall Creek. 
Vaucluse soils are in areas around Broadway. Also 
included are some areas of soils that have a moderately 
permeable subsoil. 
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This Blaney soil is mainly used as cropland. It is also 
used as woodland or pasture. 

This soil is suited to row crops, particularly if it is 
irrigated. It is also suited to hay and pasture. Leaching of 
plant nutrients, low available water capacity, and runoff 
are the main limitations. Wind erosion is a hazard. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, residue management, 
and contour tillage reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
hickory, white oak, and southern red oak. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sassafras, greenbrier, red 
maple, and sourwood. The main limitation for woodland 
use is droughtiness. 

This soil is suited to most urban and recreational uses. 
Droughtiness and moderately slow permeability of the 
subsoil are the main limitatior.s. 

This Blaney soil is in capability subclass Ills. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3s. 


BaD—Blaney loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is in interstream areas and 
on toe slopes in the Sandhill Region. The areas of this 
soil are elongated and irregular in shape and range from 
5 to over 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a 
depth of 28 inches is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil to a depth of 49 inches is yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
60 inches is mottled brownish yellow, strong brown, light 
gray sandy loam that has pockets of sandy clay loam. 

The permeability is rapid in the surface and subsurface 
layers and moderately slow in the subsoil. The available 
water capacity is low. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and is very strongly acid or strongly acid in the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fuquay, Dothan, Gilead, and Vaucluse soils. Fuquay and 
Dothan soils are in areas that have slopes of about 8 
percent. Gilead soils are in lower-lying parts of the area. 
Vaucluse soils are south of Broadway in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Blaney soil. 

This Blaney soil is mainly used as woodland or 
pasture. In some areas, it is used as cropland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains. 
It is suited to hay and pasture. Leaching of plant 
nutrients, steepness of slope, low available water 
capacity, and runoff are the main limitations. Erosion is a 
hazard if this soil is cultivated. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, crop residue management, and contour tillage 
reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly and 
longleaf pines. The understory includes flowering 
dogwood, sassafras, greenbrier, red maple, and 
sourwood. Droughtiness and steepness of slope are the 
main limitations for woodland use. 
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This soil is suited to most urban and recreational uses. 
Droughtiness, steepness of slope, and moderaiely slow 
permeability of the subsoil are the main limitations. This 
soil is poorly suited to light industry because of the 
steepness of slope. 

This Blaney soil is in Capability subclass IVs. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3s. 


CaB—Candor sand, O to 8 percent slopes. This soil 
is somewhat excessively drained and is in broad 
interstream areas and on rounded side slopes in the 
Sandhill Region. The areas of this soil are large and 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to more than 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sand 9 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 25 inches is 
light yellowish brown sand. The upper part of the subsoil 
to a depth of 35 inches is yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The next layer is very pale brown sand. The lower part 
of the subsoil to a depth of 94 inches is yellowish brown 
sandy loam, strong brown sandy clay loam, and red 
sandy loam. The underlying material to a depth of 99 
inches is light red sandy loam. 

Permeability is rapid or very rapid in the sandy surface 
layer and subsoil and moderate below that. The available 
water capacity is low. This soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blaney soils. These soils are slightly lower on the 
landscape than the Candor soil. 

About half the acreage of the Candor soil is cropland. 
The rest is woodland, pasture, or in use for subdivisions 
and golf courses. 

This soil is poorly suited to most crops; however, corn, 
tobacco, and soybeans are grown. Droughtiness and 
leaching of plant nutrients are the main limitations, and 
wind erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, crop residue management, and windbreaks help 
control wind erosion and reduce leaching. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, hickory, southern red oak, post oak, 
blackjack oak, and turkey oak. The understory includes 
pineland threeawn, sweetgum, black oak, flowering 
dogwood, and sassafras. The sandy surface material is 
the main limitation for woodland use. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Seepage and 
caving of trench banks are the main limitations. Because 
of droughtiness and the leaching of plant nutrients, 
lawns and shrubs are difficult to establish and maintain 
in some areas. Watering the plants and adding plant 
nutrients help overcome these limitations. This soil is 
poorly suited to recreational uses because of 
droughtiness. 

This Candor soil is in capability subclass IVs. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3s. 


Lee County, North Carolina 


CfB—Cecil fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is in narrow to broad, 
smooth interstream areas on Piedmont uplands. The 
areas of this soil are oblong and range from 5 to 200 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish red fine sandy 
loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
60 inches. The upper part is red clay, and the lower part 
is red clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
70 inches is mottled red, strong brown, and pale brown 
saprolite that crushes to sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity 
is moderate. Except where lime has been added, this 
soil ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
surface layer and is very strongly acid or strongly acid in 
the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Durham soils that have a loamy 
sand surface layer and a brown, less clayey subsoil than 
that of the Cecil soil. 

This Cecil soil is mainly used as cropland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay, pasture, or as woodland. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, tobacco, small 
grains, and horticultural crops. Steepness of slope is the 
main limitation, and erosion is a hazard. Conservation 
tillage, cover crops, crop residue management, and 
contour tillage reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are hickory, white oak, 
black oak, northern red oak, southern red oak, 
sweetgum, loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. 
The understory includes flowering dogwood, red maple, 
sourwood, eastern redcedar, American holly, redbud, 
black cherry, pin oak, and sassafras. 

This soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. Moderate permeability is a limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

This Cecil soil is in capability subclass Ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 30. 


CfD—Cecil fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on narrow side 
slopes on Piedmont uplands. The areas are oblong and 
range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish red fine sandy 
loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
60 inches. The upper part is red clay, and the lower part 
is red clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
70 inches is mottled red, strong brown, and pale brown 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid in the surface layer and is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid in the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Durham soils that have a loamy 
sand surface layer and brown, less clayey subsoil than 
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that of the Cecil soil. Also included are small areas of 
Pacolet soils on steeper slopes. 

This Cecil soil is mainly used as woodland. In some 
areas, it is used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, tobacco, small 
grains, and horticultural crops. Steepness of slope is the 
main limitation, and erosion is a hazard. Conservation 
tillage, cover crops, crop residue management, and 
contour tillage reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are hickory, white oak, 
black oak, southern red oak, sweetgum, loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. The understory includes 
flowering dogwood, red maple, sourwood, eastern 
redcedar, American holly, redbud, black cherry, pin oak, 
and sassafras. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Steepness of 
slope and moderate permeability are the main limitations. 
This soil is suited to recreational uses, but steepness of 
slope is a limitation. 

This Cecil soil is in capability subclass |Ve. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


Ch—Chewacia silt loam. This soil is nearly level and 
is somewhat poorly drained. It is on flood plains along 
major streams. The areas of this soil are long and 
narrow and range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 46 inches. It is 
brown silty clay loam in the upper and middle parts and 
pinkish gray loam in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches is light brownish gray 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil ranges from strongly acid to 
slightly acid except where lime has been added. The 
seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below 
the surface in winter and early in spring. This soil is 
frequently flooded for brief periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Congaree and Wehadkee soils. Congaree soils are along 
stream channels and are well drained to moderately well 
drained. Wehadkee soils are along toe slopes next to 
the adjacent uplands and are poorly drained. 

This Chewacla soil is mainly used as woodland. Only a 
small acreage has been cleared and is used for crops or 
pasture. 

If this soil is protected from flooding, it is well suited to 
cultivated crops, such as corn and soybeans. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, and crop residue 
management reduce runoff and help control erosion. 
This soil is well suited to pasture; however, flooding is a 
hazard. 

The dominant trees on this soil are yellow poplar, 
sweetgum, willow oak, black oak, red maple, sycamore, 
white ash, hickory, water oak, white oak, southern red 
oak, American beech, and loblolly pine. The understory 
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includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, sassafras, and 
American holly. 
This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of wetness and flooding. 
This Chewacla soil is in capability subclass IVw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 1w. 


Cp—Congaree silt loam. This soil is nearly level and 
well drained to moderately well drained. It is adjacent to 
streams on flood plains. The areas of this soil are long 
and narrow and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 9 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 80 
inches is brown loam in the upper part, strong brown fine 
sandy loam and sandy loam in the middle part, and 
yellowish red sandy loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Surface runoff is slow. This soil 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral except where 
lime has been added. The seasonal high water table is 
at a depth of 2.5 to 4 feet late in winter and early in 
spring. The soil is flooded frequently for brief periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chewacla and Wehadkee soils. Chewacla soils are on 
the flood plain between the Congaree soil and the 
Wehadkee soils, which are in lower positions on the 
flood plain than the Congaree soil. 

This Congaree soil is mainly used as woodland. Small 
acreages are used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to most crops; however, 
flooding is a hazard. The main crops are corn, soybeans, 
and small grains. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and 
crop residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. This soil is well suited to hay and pasture 
forage. 

The dominant trees on this soil are yellow poplar, 
sweetgum, willow oak, black oak, red maple, sycamore, 
white ash, hickory, water oak, white oak, southern red 
oak, American beech, and loblolly pine. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, sassafras, and 
American holly. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of flooding. 

This Congaree soil is in capability subclass IIlw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 10. 


CrB—Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is mcderately well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained. It is on ridges on Piedmont 
uplands. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam 14 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 42 inches. The upper part is brownish yellow 
silty clay loam, the middle part is light gray silty clay, and 
the lower part is mottled brownish yellow, yellowish red, 
and strong brown silty clay. The next layer to a depth of 
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56 inches is red clay loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 96 inches is dark red loam or silt loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and very slow in the clayey subsoil. The available water 
Capacity is moderate, and shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. The seasonal high 
water table is 1.5 to 2 feet below the surface during wet 
seasons. 

Included with this soil im mapping are Mayodan and 
White Store soils. The included soils are in higher 
positions on the landscape and in better drained areas 
than the Creedmoor soil. 

This Creedmoor soil is mainly used as woodland. I|n 
some areas, it is used for cultivated crops or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops grown 
in the area. It is mainly used for corn, soybeans, small 
grains, and pasture plants. Runoff, erosion, and wetness 
are the main limitations. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, crop residue management, and contour tillage 
reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, water oak, white oak, red oak, sweetgum, 
and red maple. The understory includes flowering 
dogwood, greenbrier, redbud, sourwood, and winged 
elm. Wetness is the main limitation for woodland use. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
uses. Very slow permeability, wetness, and moderate 
shrink-swell potential are the main limitations. 

This Creedmoor soil is tn capability subclass Ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3w. 


CrD—Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained. It is along side slopes on 
Piedmont uplands. The areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam 14 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 56 inches. The upper part is brownish yellow 
silty clay loam, the middle part is light gray silty clay, and 
the lower part is mottled brownish yellow, yellowish red, 
and strong brown silty clay. The underlying material to a 
depth of 96 inches is dark red loam or silt loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and very slow in the subsoil. The available water 
capacity is moderate, and shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. The seasonal high 
water table is 1.5 to 2 feet below the surface during wet 
periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are Mayodan, White 
Store, and Pinkston soils. These soils are intermingled 
throughout the map unit in higher positions on the 
landscape than the Creedmoor soil. 

Nearly all of this Creedmoor soil is used as woodland. 
It is used as pasture in a few areas. 
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This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops grown 
in the area. Wetness and steepness of slope are the 
main limitations. Conservation tillage, cover crops, crop 
residue management, and contour tillage reduce runoff 
and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, water oak, white oak, red oak, sweetgum, 
and red maple. The understory includes flowering 
dogwood, greenbrier, redbud, sourwood, and winged 
elm. Wetness and steepness of slope are the main 
limitations for woodland use. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Very slow permeability, wetness, 
steepness of slope, and moderate shrink-swell potential 
are the main limitations. 

This Creedmoor soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3w. 


DoA—Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on broad, smooth 
interstream divides on Coastal Plain uplands. The areas 
of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 9 
inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 15 
inches is very pale brown loamy sand. The subsoil to a 
depth of 65 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay loam. 
Plinthite nodules are below a depth of 30 inches. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil and moderately slow in the lower part. A perched 
seasonal high water table is above the plinthite during 
the wet season. The available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid except where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fuquay, Gilead, and Blaney soils. The Fuquay soils are 
slightly lower on the landscape than the Dothan soil. 
Blaney soils are on outer edges of delineations near 
sandy, gently sloping ridges, and Gilead soils are around 
the head of drainageways. 

This Dothan soil is mainly used as cropland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay and pasture. A very small 
acreage is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to most crops grown in the 
area. The major crops are corn, soybeans, tobacco, and 
small grains. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and crop 
residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, yellow 
poplar, water oak, and sweetgum. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sassafras, redbud, 
greenbrier, and red maple. 

This soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. Wetness is a limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields. 

This Dothan soil is in capability class |. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 20. 
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DoB—Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on broad, smooth 
interstream divides on the Coastal Plain uplands. The 
areas of this soil are oblong and range from 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
9 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 15 
inches is very pale brown loamy sand. The subsoil to a 
depth of 65 inches is yellowish brown sandy clay loam. 
Plinthite nodules are below a depth of 30 inches. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid except where 
lime has been added. A perched seasonal high water 
table is above the plinthite layer during wet seasons and 
after periods of high rainfall. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fuquay, Gilead, and Blaney soils. The Fuquay soils are 
slightly higher on the landscape than the Dothan soil. 
Gilead soils are on side slopes bordering drainageways 
and at the head of drainageways. Blaney soils are on 
outer edges of delineations near sandy, gently sloping 
ridges. 

This Dothan soil is mainly used as cropland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay and pasture. A very small 
acreage is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to most crops. The main crops 
are corn, soybeans, tobacco, and small grains. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, and crop residue 
management reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The main trees on this soil are loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, yellow poplar, and water oak. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sassafras, redbud, 
greenbrier, and red maple. 

The soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. Wetness is a limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields. 

This Dothan soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 20. 


DuB—Durham loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on narrow to broad, 
smooth ridges on Piedmont uplands. The areas of this 
soil are oblong and range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a 
depth of 15 inches is very pale brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 56 inches. The upper part 
is brownish yellow sandy clay loam, the middle part is 
strong brown sandy clay loam, and the lower part is 
yellowish red sandy clay and sandy clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 70 inches is mottled 
yellowish brown, white, strong brown, and reddish yellow 
saprolite that crushes to sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil and moderately slow in the lower part. The 
available water capacity is moderate, and the shrink- 
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swell potential is low. This soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Cecil soils intermingled throughout the map unit. The 
Cecil soils are red and clayey. 

This Durham soil is mainly used as cropland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay and pasture, and other areas are 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, tobacco, 
small grains, and horticultural crops. The main limitation 
is steepness of slope, and erosion is a hazard. 
Conservation tillage, cover crops, crop residue 
management, and contour tillage reduce runoff and help 
control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are hickory, white oak, 
black oak, northern red oak, southern red oak, 
sweetgum, loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. 
The understory includes flowering dogwood, red maple, 
sourwood, eastern redcedar, American holly, redbud, 
black cherry, pin oak, and sassafras. 

This soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. The moderate permeability is a limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. 

This Durham soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 30. 


FuB—Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is in broad interstream areas 
on Coastal Plain uplands. The areas of this soil are 
oblong and range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a 
depth of 24 inches is light yellowish brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil to a depth of 83 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam in the upper part; yellowish brown, brownish 
yellow, and yellowish red sandy clay loam in the middle 
part; and mottled yellowish red, brownish yellow, and 
gray sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is rapid in the surface and subsurface 
layers and moderate in the subsoil. The available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. A 
perched seasonal high water table is 4 to 6 feet below 
the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Candor, Dothan, and Gilead soils. The Candor 
soils are intermingled on the landscape with the Fuquay 
soil. The Dothan soils are slightly higher on the 
landscape. The Gilead soils are on short, steep side 
slopes bordering drainageways and at the head of 
drainageways. 

This Fuquay soil is mainly used as cropland. It is used 
for hay and pasture in some areas. A small acreage is 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to most crops grown in the area 
(fig. 3). The main crops are corn, soybeans, tobacco, 
and small grains. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and 
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crop residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, and southern red oak. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sassafras, greenbrier, and 
persimmon. 

The soil is well suited to most urban uses and suited 
to most recreational uses. Moderate permeability is a 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. 

This Fuquay soil in capability subclass Ils. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 3s. 


GhB—Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately well drained and is on broad, 
smooth ridges along drainageways of the Coastal Plain 
uplands. The areas of this soil are slightly narrow or 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 52 
inches. The upper part is brownish yellow and yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam, the middle part is brownish 
yellow sandy clay, and the lower part is light gray sandy 
clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 75 
inches is light gray clay. 

Permeability is moderately slow or slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. A perched high water table is above the 
clayey horizons for short periods during wet seasons. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blaney soils in slightly higher positions on the landscape. 

This Gilead soil is mainly used as woodland. In a few 
areas, it is used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to most crops in the area. The 
major crops are corn, soybeans, small grains, and 
tobacco. Wetness is the main limitation, and erosion is a 
hazard. Conservation tillage and crop residue 
management reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, blackgum, and sweetgum. The understory 
includes post oak, blackjack oak, honeysuckle, flowering 
dogwood, bluestem, and panicum. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of wetness and moderately 
slow or slow permeability. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets. 

This Gilead soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


GhD—Gilead loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately well drained and is on short side 
slopes along drainageways on Coastal Plain uplands. 
The areas of this soil are long and narrow and range 
from 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 52 
inches. The upper part is brownish yellow and yellowish 
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Figure 3.—Irrigation improves tobacco crops on Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


brown sandy clay loam, the middle part is brownish 
yellow sandy clay, and the lower part is light gray sandy 
clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 75 
inches is light gray clay. 

Permeability is moderately slow or slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid throughout. A perched high 
water table is above the clayey horizons for short 
periods during wet seasons. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of similar 
soils that have a sandy loam surface layer and small 
areas of Blaney soils that are along the edge of 


delineations in slightly higher positions on the landscape. 


This Gilead soil is mainly used as woodland. Small 
acreages are used for pasture or hay. 


Only a small acreage of this soil is cultivated or in 
pasture. The main crops are corn, small grains, and 
soybeans. Steepness of slope is the main limitation, and 
erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, cover crops, 
crop residue management, and contour tillage reduce 
runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, blackgum, and sweetgum. The understory 
includes post oak, blackjack oak, honeysuckle, flowering 
dogwood, bluestem, and panicum. 

The soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of wetness, steepness of 
slope, and moderately slow or slow permeability. Low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets. 
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This Gilead soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


MfB—Mayodan fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is in broad 
interstream areas on Piedmont uplands. The areas of 
this soil are broad and irregular in shape and range from 
30 to about 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 51 inches. The upper part is reddish yellow clay 
loam, the middle part is red silty clay loam and silty clay, 
and the lower part is yellowish red silty clay and silty clay 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is 
red saprolite that crushes to loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pinkston and Creedmoor soils. The Pinkston soils are on 
slightly steeper side slopes than the Mayodan soil. The 
Creedmoor soils are in slight depressions. 

This Mayodan soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used as pasture, cropland, or for urban 
development. 

This Mayodan soil is well suited to most crops in the 
area; however, erosion is a hazard. The major crops are 
corn, tobacco, and soybeans. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, crop residue management, and contour tillage 
reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, southern red oak, white oak, hickory, 
sweetgum, and yellow poplar. The understory includes 
flowering dogwood, sourwood, American holly, black 
cherry, and red maple. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses and well suited 
to most recreational uses. Low strength as it affects 
roads and streets and moderate shrink-swell potential 
are the main limitations. 

This Mayodan soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


MfD—Mayodan fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is along 
drainageways on short side slopes on Piedmont uplands. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 51 inches. The upper part is reddish yellow clay 
loam, the middle part is red silty clay loam and silty clay, 
and the lower part is yellowish red silty clay and silty clay 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is 
red saprolite that crushes to loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
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This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been adcf#ed. 

Included with this soil im mapping are small areas of 
Pinkston and Creedmoor soils. The Pinkston soils are on 
the slightly steeper side slopes than the Mayodan soil. 
The Creedmoor soils are in depressions. 

This Mayodan soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used as cropland, pasture, or for urban 
development. 

This soil is suited to Most crops grown in the area. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation, and erosion is 
a hazard. Conservation tillage, cover crops, crop residue 
management, and contour tillage reduce runoff and help 
control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, southern red oak, white oak, hickory, 
sweetgum, and yellow poplar. The understory includes 
flowering dogwood, sourwood, American holly, black 
cherry, and red maple. 

This soil is suited to most urban and recreational uses. 
Steepness of slope and moderate shrink-swell potential 
are the main limitations. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets. 

This Mayodan soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


MfE—Mayodan fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained. It is along drainageways 
on short, steep side slopes on Coastal Plain uplands. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 50 acres. : 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 51 inches. The upper part is reddish yellow clay 
loam. the middle part is red silty clay loam and silty clay, 
and the lower part is yellowish red silty clay and silty clay 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is 
red saprolite that crushes to loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pinkston soils that are intermingled with Mayodan soil 
where the parent rock is close to the surface. 

This Mayodan soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used for urban development or as 
pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as cropland because 
of steepness of slope and the hazard of erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, red oak, white oak, hickory, yellow poplar, 
and sweetgum. The understory includes flowering 
dogwood, sourwood, American holly, black cherry, 
eastern redcedar, and red maple. Steepness of slope 
and the hazard of erosion are concerns in managing this 
soil for timber production. 
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This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
development. Steepness of slope and moderate shrink- 
swell potential are the main limitations, and erosion is a 
hazard. Low strength is a limitation for local roads and 
streets. 

This Mayodan soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3r. 


MrB—Mayodan-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of Mayodan soil 
that is well drained and areas of Urban land. It is the 
dominant map unit in the city of Sanford. This map unit 
is about 60 percent Mayodan soil, about 30 percent 
Urban land, and about 10 percent other soils including 
soil areas disturbed during urbanization. 

The relatively undisturbed Mayodan soil has a 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam surface layer 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 51 inches. The 
upper part is reddish yellow clay loam, the middle part is 
red silty clay loam and silty clay, and the lower part is 
yellowish red silty clay and silty clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is red 
saprolite that crushes to loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. 

The Urban land part of this map unit consists of areas 
that are covered with impervious material, such as 
shopping centers, factories, houses, municipal buildings, 
parking lots, and roads. Slope is generally modified to fit 
the need. The extent of site modification varies greatly. 
Some areas have had little disturbance, while others 
have been extensively reshaped through cutting, filling, 
and grading. 

Included with this complex in mapping are areas of 
Pinkston, Chewacla, and Dothan soils. The Pinkston 
soils are on side slopes near the main drainageways. 
The Chewacla soils are on narrow flood plains that 
dissect the city of Sanford. The Dothan soils are in the 
southern part of Sanford at the boundary between the 
Piedmont and Coastal Plain. Also included are areas of 
soils that have slopes of more than 8 percent. 

Low strength and moderate shrink-swell potential of 
the Mayodan soil are the main limitations for most uses. 
Surface runoff is more severe on the Urban land part of 
this map unit than on the Mayodan soil. The clayey 
subsoil of the Mayodan soil is a limitation for 
landscaping. Onsite investigation is generally needed 
before planning the use and management of this soll. 

This complex is not assigned to a capability subclass 
and does not have a woodland ordination symbol. 


NaB—Nason silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on smooth interstream divides 
on Piedmont uplands. The areas of this soil are narrow 
and irregular in shape and range from 5 to 200 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 46 | 
inches. The upper part is yellowish brown silty clay loam, 
and the lower part is strong brown silty clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is mottled 
strong brown, brownish yellow, red, and light gray silt 
loam in the upper part. The lower part is mottled red, 
brownish yellow, strong brown, and light gray saprolite 
that crushes to silt loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. This 
soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except where 
lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tatum soils. These soils generally are intermingled with 
the Nason soil throughout the map unit. 

This Nason soil is mainly used as woodland. In some 
areas, it is used as cropland, pasture, or for urban 
development. 

This soil is well suited to most crops grown in the 
area. The major crops are corn, soybeans, and tobacco. 
Surface runoff is the main limitation, and erosion is a 
hazard. Conservation tillage, cover crops, crop residue 
management, and contour tillage reduce runoff and help 
control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, white oak, southern red oak, hickory, 
yellow poplar, and red maple. The understory includes 
American holly, flowering dogwood, eastern redcedar, 
sourwood, redbud, sassafras, and greenbrier. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses and well suited 
to recreational uses. Moderate shrink-swell potential and 
moderate permeability are the main limitations, and low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets. 

This Nason soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


NaD—Nason silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on short side slopes around 
intermittent drainageways on Piedmont uplands. The 
areas of this soil are oblong and narrow and range from 
5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 46 
inches. The upper part is yellowish brown silty clay loam, 
and the lower part is strong brown silty clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is mottled 
strong brown, brownish yellow, and red silt loam in the 
upper part and motiled red, brownish yellow, strong 
brown, and light gray silt loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. This 
soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except where. 
lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tatum soils. These soils generally are intermingled with 
the Nason soil throughout the map unit. 
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This Nason soil is mainly used as woodland. In some 
areas, it is used for cultivated crops or urban 
development. 

This soil is suited to most crops grown in the area. 
The major crops are corn, soybeans, tobacco, and 
pasture plants. Steepness of slope is the main limitation, 
and erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, crop residue management, and contour tillage 
reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, white oak, southern red oak, hickory, 
yellow poplar, and red maple. The understory includes 
American holly, flowering dogwood, eastern redcedar, 
sourwood, redbud, sassafras, and greenbrier. 

This soil is suited to most urban and recreational uses. 
Steepness of slope and moderate permeability are the 
main limitations. 

This Nason soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


PaF—Pacolet fine sandy loam, 15 to 40 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on side slopes 
adjacent to major drainageways on Piedmont uplands. 
The areas of this soil are oblong and are irregular in 
width. They range from 5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown fine sandy 
loam 2 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
30 inches. The upper part is red clay loam, the middle 
part is red clay, and the lower part is red clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is mottled 
pinkish white, reddish yellow, yellowish red, and red 
saprolite that crushes to loam in the upper part and fine 
sandy loam in the lower part. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid except where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Cecil 
soils on narrow ridges and less sloping side slopes. 

This Pacolet soil is mainly used as woodland. It is 
used as pasture in some areas. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as cropland. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation, and erosion is 
a hazard. This soil is poorly suited to hay and pasture 
forage. Proper pasture management reduces runoff and 
helps to control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are northern red oak, 
southern red oak, white oak, post oak, red maple, 
sweetgum, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. The 
understory includes flowering dogwood, eastern 
redcedar, American holly, sassafras, and black cherry. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation for woodland 
use, and erosion is a hazard. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of steepness of slope. 

This Pacolet soil is in capability subclass Vile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3r. 
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PfB—Pinkston silt loarn, 2 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on ridges and side slopes of 
Piedmont uplands. The areas of this soil are oblong and 
range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 16 inches. The 
upper part is brown silt loam, and the lower part is light 
brown silt loam. The underlying material to a depth of 38 
inches is reddish brown silt loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. This soil is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mayodan, Creedmoor, and White Store soils. Mayodan 
soils are near the outer edges of delineations and in 
slightly higher areas than the Pinkston soil. Creedmoor 
and White Store soils are in smooth, flat areas and in 
depressions. Also included are a few small areas of soils 
that have bedrock at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

This Pinkston soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used as pasture or cropland. 

This soil is suited to Some crops, such as corn, 
soybeans, and smail grains. Depth to bedrock is the 
main limitation, and erosion is a hazard. Conservation 
tillage, cover crops, contour farming, and crop residue 
management reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are northern red oak, 
Virginia Pine, loblolly pine, yellow poplar, white oak, 
southern red oak, hickory, red maple, and American 
beech. The understory includes flowering dogwood, 
sourwood, redbud, American holly, black cherry, eastern 
redcedar, and sassafras. Depth to bedrock is the main 
limitation for woodland use. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of the depth to bedrock. It is suited to most recreational 
uses. Depth to bedrock is the main limitation, and 
stoniness is a limitation in some areas. 

This Pinkston soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4d. 


PfD—Pinkston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on short side slopes 
bordering major drainageways on Piedmont uplands. The 
areas of this soil are long and irregular in width. They 
range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 16 inches. The 
upper part is brown silt loam, and the lower part is light 
brown silt loam. The underlying material to a depth of 38 
inches is reddish brown silt loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. This soil is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches (fig. 4). 
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Figure 4.—Pinkston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, is underlain by bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. In a few places, bedrock is at a 
depth of less than 20 inches. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mayodan and Creedmoor soils. Mayodan soils generally 
are higher on the landscape than the Pinkston soil, and 
Creedmoor soils are on benches adjacent to steeper 
side slopes. Also included are a few small areas of soils 
that have bedrock at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

This Pinkston soil is mainly used as woodland. It is 
used as pasture or cropland in some areas. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as cropland. 
Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock are the main 
limitations, and erosion is a hazard. This soil is suited to 
hay and pasture forage. Proper pasture management 
reduces runoff and helps control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are northern red oak, 
Virginia pine, loblolly pine, yellow poplar, white oak, 
southern red oak, hickory, red maple, and American 
beech. The understory includes flowering dogwood, 
sourwood, redbud, black cherry, eastern redcedar, and 


sassafras. Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock are 
the main limitations for woodland use. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of steepness of slope and 
depth to bedrock. 

This Pinkston soil is in capability subclass Ve. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4d. 


PfF—Pinkston silt loam, 15 to 40 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on side slopes adjacent to 
major drainageways on Piedmont uplands. The areas of 
this soil are long and narrow and range from 5 to 200 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 16 inches. The 
upper part is brown silt loam, and the lower part is light 
brown silt loam. The underlying material to a depth of 38 
inches is reddish brown silt loam. 
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Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is low to moderate. This soil is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mayodan and Creedmoor soils. Mayodan soils generally 
are higher on the landscape than Pinkston soil, and 
Creedmoor soils typically are on benches. Also included 
are a few small areas of soils that have bedrock at a 
depth of less than 20 inches. 

This Pinkston soil is mainly used as woodland. It is 
used as pasture in some areas. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as cropland. 
Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock are the main 
limitations, and erosion is a hazard. This soil is poorly 
suited to hay and pasture forage. 

The dominant trees on this soil are northern red oak, 
yellow poplar, white oak, southern red oak, hickory, 
maple, American beech, Virginia pine, shortleaf pine, and 
loblolly pine. The understory includes flowering dogwood, 
eastern redcedar, American holly, redbud, sassafras, and 
black cherry. Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock 
are the main limitations for woodland use. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
uses because of steepness of slope and depth to 
bedrock. 

This Pinkston soil is in capability subclass Vlle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4d. 


Pt—Pits, quarry. Stone quarries are areas where the 
Original soil material, gravel, or rock has been removed. 
This unit is composed of two stone quarries in Lee 
County. One is northeast of Lemon Springs (fig. 5), and 
the other is adjacent to the Deep River northwest of U.S. 
Highway 1, near the Chatham County line. Both quarries 
are open excavations up to 100 feet or more in depth. 
Plants do not grow in the excavations, but pine trees and 
native grasses have become established on the exposed 
soil around the top. 

This map unit is not assigned to a capability subclass 
and does not have a woodland ordination symbol. 


Ro—Roanoke silt loam. This soil is nearly level and 
poorly drained. It is along drainageways and in slight 
depressions on stream terraces. The areas of this soil 
are long and narrow and range from 5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray silt loam 4 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 43 
inches. It is light brownish gray silty clay loam in the 
upper part, light brownish gray silty clay in the middle 
part, and gray silty clay in the lower part. The underlying 
material to a depth of 65 inches is light gray silty clay 
loam. 

Permeability is slow, and the shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. The seasonal high 
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water table is at or near the surface. This soil is 
frequently flooded for brief periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Tetotum soils that are moderately well drained. These 
soils are in slightly higher areas than the Roanoke soil. 

This Roanoke soil is mainly used as woodland. In a 
few small areas, it is used as pasture. 

lf this soil is drained and protected from flooding, it is 
well suited to corn, soybeans, and small grains. Wetness 
is the main limitation for cropland use, and flooding is a 
hazard. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and crop 
residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion during flooding. This soil is well suited to pasture 
forage. 

The dominant trees on this soil are southern red oak, 
hickory, sweetgum, loblolly pine, water oak, and yellow 
poplar. The understory includes American holly, 
sourwood, giant cane, and greenbrier. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses. Wetness and slow permeability are the 
main limitations, and flooding is a hazard. Low strength 
is a limitation for local roads and streets. 

This Roanoke soil is in capability subclass Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 2w. 


StA—State fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and is on slightly convex ridges 
on stream terraces. The areas of this soil are oblong and 
range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is light yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a 
depth of 8 inches is brownish yellow fine sandy loam. 
The subsoil to a depth of 49 inches is sandy clay loam. 
The upper part is strong brown; the middle part is 
mottled strong brown, brownish yellow, yellowish red, 
and red; and the lower part is brownish yellow. The 
underlying material to a depth of 72 inches is variegated 
light gray, yellowish red, brownish yellow, and red sandy 
loam and sand. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid except where lime has been added. The seasonal 
high water table is 4 to 6 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wickham and Tetotum soils. Wickham soils are reddish 
and are in slightly higher areas than the State soil. 
Tetotum soils are in lower areas. 

This soil is mainly used as cropland. In some areas, it 
is used for hay and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to corn, tobacco, soybeans, and 
small grains. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and crop 
residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine, Southern red oak, hickory, yellow poplar, 
and black walnut. The understory includes sourwood, 
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Figure 5.—The soil is being removed to expose bedrock in this stone quarry at Lemon Springs. 


American holly, flowering dogwood, greenbrier, and 
blueberry. 

This soil is suited or poorly suited to most urban uses 
because of wetness and low strength. It is well suited to 
recreational uses. 

This State soil is in capability class |. The woodland 
ordination symbol is 10. 


TaB—Tatum silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on Piedmont uplands on broad 
ridges that are dissected by intermittent drainageways. 
The areas of this soil are oblong and irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 50 inches. It is 
red silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 


60 inches is mottled red and brownish yellow saprolite 
that crushes to silt loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Soft bedrock is at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nason soils. These soils are intermingled with the Tatum 
soil throughout the map unit. 

This Tatum soil is mainly used as woodland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay, pasture, crops, or urban 
development. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, pasture, hay, 
small grains, and horticultural crops. Surface runoff is the 
main limitation, and erosion is a hazard. Conservation 
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tillage, cover crops, contour tillage, and crop residue 
management reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, hickory, white 
oak, southern red oak, sweetgum, and post oak. The 
understory includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, 
American holly, eastern redcedar, black cherry, red 
maple, and sassafras. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Moderate 
shrink-swell potential and depth to bedrock are 
limitations. This soil is well suited to recreational uses. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 30 


TaD—Tatum silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on side slopes on Piedmont 
uplands. The areas of this soil are oblong and range 
from 4 to more than 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 50 inches. It is 
red silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
60 inches is mottled red and brownish yellow saprolite 
that crushes to silt loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Soft bedrock is at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nason soils. 

This Tatum soil is mainly used as woodland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay, pasture, crops, or urban 
development. 

Tatum soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, pasture, 
hay, small grains, and horticultural crops. Steepness of 
slope and surface runoff are the main limitations, and 
erosion is a hazard. Conservation tillage, cover crops, 
contour tillage, and crop residue management reduce 
runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, yellow poplar, hickory, white oak, 
southern red oak, sweetgum, and post oak. The 
understory includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, 
American holly, eastern redcedar, black cherry, red 
maple, and sassafras. 

This soil is suited to most urban and recreational uses. 
Steepness of slope, moderate shrink-swell potential, and 
moderate permeability are the main limitations. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 30. 


TaE—Tatum silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and is on side slopes on Piedmont 
uplands. The areas of this soil are oblong and range 
from 5 to more than 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 50 inches. It is 
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red silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
60 inches is mottled red and brownish yellow saprolite 
that crushes to silt loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid. Soft 
bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of a 
soil that has a channery silt loam surface layer. Also 
included are areas of Nason soils. 

This Tatum soil is mainly used as woodland. In some 
areas, it is used as pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as cropland. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation, and erosion is 
a hazard. This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Proper 
pasture management reduces runoff and helps to control 
erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, yellow poplar, hickory, white oak, 
southern red oak, and sweetgum. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, American holly, 
eastern redcedar, black cherry, red maple, and 
blackgum. Steepness of slope and the hazard of erosion 
are concerns in managing this soil for timber production. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of steepness of slope and 
moderate permeability. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass |Ve. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3r. 


ToB—Tetotum fine sandy loam, 1 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately well drained and is on 
low ridges on stream terraces. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and range from 4 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 55 
inches. The upper part is light yellowish brown silty clay 
loam, the middle part is brownish yellow silty clay loam 
and clay loam, and the lower part is light yellowish brown 
clay loam and light gray sandy clay loam. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches is light gray sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil ranges from extremely acid to 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. The 
high water table is 1.5 to 2.5 feet below the surface 
during winter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
State and Wickham soils. These soils are well drained 
and are slightly higher on the landscape than the 
Tetotum soil. 

About half the acreage of this Tetotum soil is in 
cultivated crops or pasture. The rest is mainly woodland. 
This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, and small 

grains. Wetness and susceptibility to erosion are the 
main limitations. Conservation tillage, cover crops, and 
crop residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. Artificial drainage is needed for most crops. 
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The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, sweetgum, southern red oak, and white 
oak. The understory includes flowering dogwood, red 
maple, winged elm, greenbrier, American holly, 
sourwood, and black cherry. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses and 
suited to recreational uses. Wetness is the main 
limitation. 

This Tetotum soil is in capability subclass Ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 2w. 


Ud—Udorthents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
clay pits, sand pits, landfills, and borrow areas where 
most or all of the natural soil has been removed or 
altered by digging, grading, or filling. Most areas are 
identified on the soil maps by the symbol Ud and named. 
Areas of less than 2 acres are shown by a special 
symbol and are not named. Most of the small areas are 
borrow areas. 

Clay pits. The clay pits are in the central part of the 
county on Piedmont uplands that are underlain with 
Triassic rocks. These rocks provide raw materials used 
in the manufacturing of bricks. The pits are excavated 
areas that have vertical side walls and a relatively 
smooth bottom. They range fram 6 to more than 70 feet 
in depth. The areas are irregular in shape and range up 
to about 200 acres. 

Where mining is still in progress, the clay pit areas 
generally are devoid of vegetation except for a few 
shortleaf and Virginia pines. Erosion is a hazard, and 
instability of the soil material results in gullying and © 
siltation. A high percentage of sediment generally is 
trapped on site. 

The exposed soil material commonly has poor physical 
properties for establishing and supporting plant growth. 
Rooting depth is shallow, and available water capacity, 
soil fertility, and organic matter content are low. Areas 
that are reseeded have a potential use as wildlife 
habitat. 

Where the mining has stopped, the excavations have 
filled with water and are shown as bodies of water on 
the soil maps. 

Sand pits. The sand pits are in the southern part of 
the county on Coastal Plain and Sandhill uplands. They 
include open excavations from which sand has been or 
is being removed for use in construction. Most 
excavations are in areas of Candor soils; a few are in 
areas of the Blaney soils. 

These excavations have short, vertical side walls and 
a relatively smooth bottom. They range from 3 to about 
7 feet in depth, depending on the thickness of the sand 
layer. Typically, the shape and size of the excavations 
vary. The largest area ranges up to about 175 acres. 

The exposed loamy soil material supports plants; 
however, the rooting depth and low available water 
capacity are limiting features. Loblolly pine, turkey oak, 
and bluejack oak generally reseed the areas that are not 
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reclaimed. Reclaimed areas support coastal 
bermudagrass and loblolly pine. 

The sand pit areas have potential use for urban or 
recreational development and as habitat for wildlife. 

Landtill areas. The Lee County landfill is in the 
southern part of the county on Coastal Plain and 
Sandhill uplands. It consists of graded trenches that are 
backfilled with alternate layers of solid refuse and soll 
material. After a final cover of about 2 feet of soil is 
added, the surface ranges from nearly level to gently 
sloping. 

Areas of undisturbed soils are near the edge of the 
delineations. The soil between the trenches is relatively 
undisturbed except for the final cover used to smooth 
the entire area. 

Landfill areas are suited to plants, and permanent 
plant cover is essential to protect these areas from 
erosion. The available water capacity is generally low. 

The characteristics of the soil material within the 
delineations vary to such a degree that interpretive 
statements cannot be made. Onsite examinations of the 
individual areas are needed to determine the 
characteristics of the soil in that area. 

Borrow areas. The borrow areas are scattered 
throughout the county and generally are adjacent to 
major roads. The soil material has been removed for use 
as fill material in the construction of highways. The 
excavations are 5 to more than 15 feet deep and have 
one or more short, nearly vertical side slopes. The base 
slope is level to gently sloping. The soil material 
presently exposed generally is similar to that in the 


~~ gubsoil and underlying material of closely adjacent soils. 
Loamy marine deposits are the most common material 


exposed in the excavations. The borrow areas range up 
to about 15 acres and include small areas of fill material 
that have been pushed aside during excavation. Areas 
that are less than 2 acres are shown by a special symbol 
on the map. 

Some borrow areas have been reclaimed and seeded 
to grass, and a few areas are naturally reseeded to wild 
grasses, weeds, and loblolly pine. Borrow areas have 
poor physical properties for establishing and supporting 
plants because the rooting depth is shallow and the 
available water capacity, organic matter content, and soil 
fertility are low. 

Borrow areas that are seeded have a potential use as 
habitat for wildlife. 

Udorthents, loamy, is not assigned a capability 
subclass and does not have a woodland ordination 
symbol. 


Ur—Urban land. This map unit consists of areas that 
are covered by streets, buildings, parking lots, railroad 
yards, airports, and other such urban uses. Because of 
the urbanization, the natural soils, dominantly Mayodan 
fine sandy loam, were greatly altered, and the original 
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landscape, topography, and drainage patterns have been 
changed. Slope generally is 2 to 8 percent. 

Most of the Urban land is in the business district of 
Sanford and in industrial areas around Sanford. 

Because nearly all of the precipitation that falls in 
urban areas runs off, the hazard of flooding is increased 
in low-lying areas. Waterway and reservoir siltation from 
areas that are graded but not stabilized is a hazard. 
Recommendations for use and management of the soil 
and water in urban areas require onsite investigation. 

This map unit is not in a capability subclass and does 
not have a woodland ordination symbol. 


VaB—Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on interstream 
divides on Coastal Plain uplands in and around 
Broadway and near the Harnett County line. The areas 
of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly sandy 
loam 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 
14 inches is light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches. The upper 
part is strong brown sandy loam, the middle part is red 
sandy clay loam, and the lower part is mottled red, 
yellowish red, brownish yellow, and very pale brown 
sandy loam. The underlying material to a depth of 80 
inches is mottled red, yellowish red, brownish yellow, 
and light gray sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. The 
available water capacity is low to moderate. This soil 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 


soils that have a gravelly layer extending into the subsoil. 


Also included are small areas of Dothan and Blaney 
soils. Dothan and Blaney soils are in the same 
landscape position as Vaucluse soil but do not have a 
gravelly surface layer. 

This Vaucluse soil is mainly used as cropland. In some 
areas, it is used as pasture or woodland. 

This Vaucluse soil is suited to corn, tobacco, 
soybeans, and small grains. The gravelly surface layer 
hinders tillage. Conservation tillage, cover crops, contour 
tillage, and crop residue management reduce runoff and 
help control erosion. This soil is well suited to pasture 
and hay; however, the gravelly surface layer is a 
limitation. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, white oak, southern red oak, hickory, and 
sweetgum. The understory includes flowering dogwood, 
American holly, and sourwood. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of moderate permeability and 
stoniness. 
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This Vaucluse soil is in capability subclass Ills. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


VaD—Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes. This soil is well drained and is on side 
slopes on Coastal Plain uplands around Broadway and 
east to the Harnett County line. The areas of this soil are 
narrow and irregular in shape and range from 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly sandy 
loam 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 
14 inches is light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches. The upper 
part is strong brown sandy loam, the middle part is red 
sandy clay loam, and the lower part is mottled red, 
yellowish red, brownish yellow, and very pale brown 
sandy loam. The underlying material to a depth of 80 
inches is mottled red, yellowish red, brownish yellow, 
and light gray sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. The 
available water capacity is low to moderate. This soil 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan and Blaney soils. These soils are slightly higher 
on the landscape than the Vaucluse soil and do not 
have gravel in the surface layer. 

This Vaucluse soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used for hay or pasture. A very small 
acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is suited to corn, tobacco, soybeans, and 
small grains. The main limitations are the gravelly 
surface layer and steepness of slope. Erosion is a 
hazard. Conservation tillage, cover crops, contour tillage, 
and crop residue management reduce runoff and help 
control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, white oak, southern red oak, and 
sweetgum. The understory includes flowering dogwood, 
American holly, and sourwood. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of moderate permeability, 
stoniness, and steepness of slope. 

This Vaucluse soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 3o. 


VaE—Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. This soil is well drained and is on side 
slopes bordering major drainageways on Coastal Plain 
uplands in and around Broadway. The areas of this soil 
are narrow and irregular in shape and range from 5 to 25 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly sandy 
loam 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 
14 inches is light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 inches. The upper 
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part is strong brown sandy loam, the middle part is red 
sandy clay loam, and the lower part is mottled red, 
yellowish red, brownish yellow, and very pale brown 
sandy loam. The underlying material to a depth of 80 
inches is mottled red, yellowish red, brownish yellow, 
and light gray sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. The 
available water capacity is low to moderate. This soil 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blaney soils. 

This Vaucluse soil is mainly used as woodland. In a 
few small areas, it is used as pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as cropland. 
Steepness of slope and the gravelly surface layer are 
the main limitations, and erosion is a hazard. This soil is 
suited to pasture and hay. Proper pasture management 
reduces runoff and helps control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, white oak, southern red oak, hickory, and 
sweetgum. The understory includes flowering dogwood, 
American holly, and sourwood. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of steepness of slope and a 
gravelly surface layer. 

This Vaucluse soil is in capability subclass Vle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 30. 


Wn—Wehadkee fine sandy loam. This soil is nearly 
level and is poorly drained. It is on flood plains. The 
areas of this soil are long and narrow and range from 5 
to 100 acres. Where the streams flow across the Coastal 
Plain, the areas are smooth and broad and range to 
about 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray fine sandy loam 6 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 46 
inches. It is light brownish gray sandy clay loam in the 
upper and middle parts and gray sandy clay loam in the 
lower part. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches is mottled gray, greenish gray, reddish yellow, and 
strong brown sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is very high. This soil is medium acid or slightly 
acid except where lime has been added. The seasonal 
high water table is within 2.5 feet of the surface. This soil 
is frequently flooded for brief periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Chewacla and Congaree soils. The Congaree 
soils are along stream channels, and the Chewacla soils 
are between the Congaree and the Wehadkee soils. 

This Wehadkee soil is mainly used as woodland. A 
small acreage is pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to crop production because of 
flooding and wetness. It is well suited to pasture forage, 
such as fescue and ladino clover. 
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The dominant trees on this soil are baldcypress, red 
maple, sweetgum, hickory, yellow poplar, American 
beech, river birch, water oak, and willow oak. The 
understory includes American holly, sourwood, 
greenbrier, giant cane, and eastern redcedar. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
uses because of wetness and flooding. 

This Wehadkee soil is in capability subclass Viw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 1w. 


WsB—White Store silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately well drained and is on broad, 
smooth ridges on Piedmont uplands. The areas of this 
soil are oblong and range from 10 to 1,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 4 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 7 inches is light 
brown silt loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 35 
inches. The upper part is red clay, and the lower part is 
red silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
96 inches is mottled red and dark reddish brown silt 
loam in the upper part, dark reddish brown silt loam in 
the middle part, and fine grained sandstone and 
mudstone in the lower part. 

Permeability is slow to very slow, and the available 
water capacity is high. Shrink-swell potential is very high. 
This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Bedrock is at a depth of 48 
to 72 inches. The seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 
1.5 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Creedmoor and Pinkston soils. Creedmoor soils are in 
depressions, and Pinkston soils are along slope breaks. 

This White Store soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used for hay or pasture. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, hickory, white oak, northern red oak, 
southern red oak, and sweetgum. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, greenbrier, 
eastern redcedar, blackgum, and blueberry. The clayey 
subsoil is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. 

Crops are not grown on White Store soil in this survey 
area, but this soil is suited to corn and small grains. It is 
well suited to use as pasture. Steepness of slope is a 
limitation to the use of this soil as cropland or pasture, 
and erosion is a hazard. If this soil is used as cropland, 
conservation tillage, cover crops, contour tillage, and 
crop residue management reduce runoff and help control 
erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of very high shrink-swell 
potential and slow to very slow permeability. 

This White Store soil is in capability subclass lle. The 


woodland ordination symbol is 4c. 


WsD—White Store silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately well drained and is on 
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short side slopes on Piedmont uplands. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 4 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 7 inches is light 
brown silt loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 35 
inches. The upper part ts red clay, and the lower part is 
red silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth of 
96 inches is mottled red and dark reddish brown silt 
loam in the upper part, dark reddish brown silt loam in 
the middle part, and fine grained sandstone and 
mudstone in the lower part. 

Permeability is slow to very slow, and the available 
water capacity is high. Shrink-swell potential is very high. 
This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid. Bedrock is 
at a depth of 48 to 72 inches. The seasonal high water 
table is 1 foot to 1.5 feet below the surface. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pinkston and Creedmoor soils. Pinkston soils are in 
areas where the slopes exceed 15 percent, and 
Creedmoor soils are around the head of drainageways. 

All of the acreage of this White Store soil is woodland. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, hickory, white oak, northern red oak, 
southern red oak, and sweetgum. The understory 
includes flowering dogwood, sourwood, greenbrier, 
eastern redcedar, blackgum, and blueberry. The clayey 
subsoil is the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. 

Crops are not grown on the White Store soil in this 
survey area, but the soil is fairly well suited to corn and 
small grains. It is well suited to use as pasture. 
Steepness of slope is a limitation to the use of this soil 
as cropland or pasture, and erosion is a hazard. If this 
soil is used as cropland, conservation tillage, cover 
crops, contour tillage, and crop residue management 
reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban and 
recreational uses because of very high shrink-swell 


potential, steepness of slope, and slow or very slow 
permeability. 

This White Store soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 4c. 


WwB—Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on low ridges on 
stream terraces. The areas of this soil are oblong and 
range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown sandy 
loam 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 52 inches 
is red sandy clay loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 72 inches is red sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. This soil ranges from very strongly 
acid to medium acid except where lime has been added. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
State and Tetotum soils. State soils are on the outer 
edges of delineations in slightly lower positions on the 
landscape. Tetotum soils are moderately well drained 
and are intermingled with the Wickham soil in long, 
narrow depressions and in nearly level areas. 

This Wickham soil is mainly used as cropland. In some 
areas, it is used for hay or pasture. A very small acreage 
is woodland. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, tobacco, and 
small grains. Erosion is a hazard in the more sloping 
areas that are cultivated. Conservation tillage, cover 
crops, contour tillage, and crop residue management 
reduce runoff and help control erosion. 

The dominant trees on this soil are loblolly pine, yellow 
poplar, hickory, white oak, and southern red oak. The 
understory includes red maple, flowering dogwood, 
American elm, sassafras, redbud, and sourwood. 

The soil is well suited to most urban and recreational 
uses. 

This Wickham soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 20. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Lee County 
are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 


favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. 

About 52,228 acres, or 31 percent of Lee County, 
meets the requirement for prime farmland. The areas of 
prime farmland are scattered throughout the county but 
are mainly in map units 1, 2, 3, 5, and 8 on the general 
soil map. Some loss of prime farmlands to industrial and 
urban uses has occurred in recent years. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Lee County. The location of each map unit is 
shown on the detailed soil maps at the back of this 
publication. The extent of each unit is given in table 4. 
The soil qualities that affect use and management are 
described in the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” This 
list does not constitute a recommendation for a particular 
land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. In the following list, the measures 
needed to overcome the limitations of a map unit, if any, 
are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 
Onsite evaluation is necessary to determine if the 
limitations have been overcome by the corrective 
measures. 


CfB Cecil fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

CrB Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
DoA Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

DoB Dothan loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

DuB Durham loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

MfB Mayodan fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
NaB_ Nason silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

StA State fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

TaB- Tatum silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

ToB’ Tetotum fine sandy loam, 1 to 4 percent slopes 
WwB Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Fredrick Y. Alexander, district conservationist, and Foy D. Hendrix, 
conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 


Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 
yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

The acreage available for crops and pasture has 
steadily decreased in Lee County. More than 7,000 
acres of prime farmland has been converted to 
nonagricultural uses since 1967. 

According to the 1978 Census of Agriculture, Lee 
County has about 17,000 acres in crops and over 6,600 
acres in pasture and hayland. Of these, corn was grown 
on 3,500 acres; tobacco on 3,400 acres; soybeans on 
7,000 acres; small grains, including wheat, oats, and 
barley on 1,500 acres; sweet potatoes on 100 acres; and 
all other crops on the remaining 1,500 acres. Pasture 
and hayland are almost equally planted in coastal 
bermudagrass (fig. 6) and tall fescue. 

Soil erosion is a concern on about 60 percent of the 
cropland and pasture in the county (77). This concern is 
more serious on cropland and pasture where the slope is 
more than 2 percent. Erosion is a hazard in some areas 
of the Dothan, Fuquay, Blaney, Gilead, Cecil, Durham, 
Mayodan, Nason, and Tatum soils. 

Erosion is costly. Productivity and soil tilth decrease as 
the surface layer is washed away. Costly herbicides, 
fertilizers, and lime are carried out of the field along with 
valuable topsoil and organic matter if erosion is not 
controlled. In addition to being costly from an agricultural 
standpoint, social and environmental costs increase 
when the eroded soil is deposited into streams, lakes, 
and reservoirs. Effective agricultural control of erosion 
increases productivity and minimizes the public cost of 
maintaining water quality standards. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. Plant cover 
on the soil for extended periods of time, such as winter 
cover crops of small grains, can hold erosion losses to 
amounts that will not reduce the productive capacity of 
the soil. 

Terraces and diversions reduce erosion by intercepting 
excess surface runoff and safely routing this water to 
suitable outlets. Grassed waterways, generally planted in 
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Figure 6.—Coastal bermudagrass hay is one of the major crops in Lee County. This hay crop is on Blaney loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


tall fescue, provide safe disposal areas for surplus field 
water runoff. Field borders also help filter sediment-laden 
runoff. These conservation practices are practical and 
highly effective on uniform slope patterns of Dothan, 
Fuquay, Blaney, Mayodan, Tatum, and Nason soils. 

Contour tillage and stripcropping are also effective 
conservation practices on many Lee County soils. Like 
terraces and diversions, these practices are most 
effective on soils that have more uniform slopes, but 
they can be adapted to a wide range of slope patterns. 
Conservation tillage, including minimum tillage, reduced 
tillage, and no-till, is also effective in controlling erosion 
on these soils. 

In many areas of the Mayodan, Creedmoor, Vaucluse, 
Nason, and Cecil soils, slopes are so short and irregular 
that contour tillage and parallel terraces are not 
practical. On these soils, it is imperative to use effective 
conservation cropping systems that have substantial 
plant cover to control erosion. 

Information for the design and applicability of erosion 
control practices for each kind of soil can be obtained 
from the local Soil Conservation Service offices. 


Soil tilth is an important factor in crop production. 
Seed germination and water infiltration into the soil is 
highly influenced by soil tilth. Soils that have good tilth 
have a granular and porous surface layer. 

Most of the soils in Lee County have a loamy sand, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam surface layer that is low 
in organic matter content. Tatum, Nason, Pinkston, and 
White Store soils, which have a finer textured surface 
layer of silt loam, are prone to “crusting” after intense 
rainfalls. Some other soils that have a very fine sandy 
loam surface layer or an eroded surface are also prone 
to crusting. Plant cover, crop residue, manure, and 
mulches that protect the surface from the direct impact 
of raindrops reduce crusting and improve soil structure 
and general soil tilth. 

A compacted traffic pan can form between the topsoil 
and the subsoil in the Dothan, Blaney, Nason, State, 
Tetotum, and Wickham soils. Traffic pans reduce 
infiltration, root penetration, and permeability. The hazard 
of erosion is more severe on sloping soils that have a 
traffic pan. Conservation tillage systems that use rippers, 
subsoilers, and chisels can effectively reduce the 
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formation of a traffic pan. Occurrence and severity of the 
traffic pan increase with the number of trips per crop 
season. 

Droughtiness is a problem on soils that have a sandy 
surface layer, such as Candor, Blaney, and Fuquay soils. 
In these soils, the organic matter content is very low, the 
available water capacity is low, and leaching of available 
nutrients is high. A large percentage of Lee County’s 
tobacco, corn, soybeans, and small grains is grown on 
these soils. The droughty condition can be improved by 
using conservation cropping systems that include 
conservation tillage, crop residue management, and 
cover crops. Water infiltration is increased, and water 
retention in the soil is increased if organic matter is 
added. Conservation cropping systems and good 
irrigation management make this droughty condition less 
of a factor in crop production. 

Wind erosion is often a problem on droughty soils that 
have a sandy surface layer. Many tons of topsoil are lost 
from these soils each year in Lee County. Conservation 
cropping systems that include conservation tillage, cover 
crops, crop residue management, and windbreaks of 
small grains in row crops can reduce wind damage to 
young crops. 

Less than 1,000 acres of the soils used for crops and 
pastures in Lee County have drainage problems (77). 
Tetotum, Gilead, Creedmoor, and Chewacla soils require 
some form of artificial drainage. A combination of 
surface drainage, tile drainage, and land smoothing is 
needed on these soils to obtain optimum crop 
production. A wide variety of crops, such as corn, 
soybeans, small grains, truck crops, and pasture, can be 
grown on these soils. Tobacco is often grown on Gilead 
soils where subsurface tile and surface drains are used 
and maintained. The Roanoke and Wehadkee soils are 
poorly drained, and they respond very slowly to artificial 
drainage. Drainage is hindered by the tight, clayey 
subsoil in the Roanoke soils and by frequent flooding on 
the Wehadkee soils. Crop production on these soils is 
generally not practical because of periodic flooding and 
the restricted use of equipment. 

All soils in Lee County are low in natural fertility; 
however, high levels of fertilization on the better drained 
soils that are used for tobacco have resulted in high 
levels of phosphorus. Many farmers use fertilizers 
without phosphorus in an effort to utilize the phosphorus 
buildup in these soils. Ground limestone is needed on 
these soils to raise the pH level sufficiently for optimum 
crop production. Soil tests should be used to establish 
the amounts of lime and fertilizers needed for specific 
crops. The North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 
can help in determining the kinds and amounts of 
fertilizer and lime to apply. 

Fall plowing is generally not a good practice on soils 
that have a very fine sandy loam or silt loam surface 
layer or that have an eroded surface. In the absence of 
protection from raindrop impact, the soil surface 
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becomes almost impervious to water infiltration, and 
runoff and erosion increase during the winter months. 
Most of the soils in the county have this problem. 

Pasture and hayland acreages in Lee County are 
almost equally planted in coastal bermudagrass and tall 
fescue. Most areas of coastal bermudagrass are used as 
hayland and are predominantly on soils that have a 
sandy surface layer, such as the Candor, Blaney, and 
Fuquay soils. Soil test recommendations are needed for 
initial establishment of coastal bermudagrass, and 
maintenance of nitrogen-phosphorus-potassium levels is 
essential to production. Split applications of nitrogen are 
generally recommended because nitrogen is readily 
leached from the soil. Each cutting of hay also removes 
significant amounts of nitrogen from the soil. Tall fescue 
is the predominant pasture grass in the county. It is 
grown on soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as the 
Mayodan, Creedmoor, Tatum, Nason, White Store, Cecil, 
Durham, and Roanoke soils, and also on soils on 
steeper side slopes, such as Pinkston and Pacolet soils. 
Soil test recommendations are needed for establishment 
of tall fescue or fescue-clover pastures. After a good 
stand is established, only | to 2 tons of lime is needed 
every 3 to 5 years. Since tall fescue makes most of its 
growth in the spring and fall, fertilizer recommendations 
usually call for split applications of nitrogen in February 
and again in September for best results. Tall fescue 
grows very little in hot, dry summer months; therefore, it 
should not be grazed shorter than 3 inches. Livestock 
rotation to other pastures is necessary. 

Herbicides for weed control is a common practice in 
Lee County. Successful use results in less tillage and is 
an integral part of modern farming. Soil properties, such 
as organic matter content and texture of the surface 
layer, affect the rate of herbicide application. The surface 
texture is shown in table 16 in the USDA texture column. 

In some cases, the organic matter content projected 
for the different soils range outside that shown in the 
table. Higher ranges can occur in soil areas that have 
received high amounts of animal or manmade waste. 
Areas of soil currently being brought into cultivation may 
have higher levels of organic matter content in their 
surface layer than like soils that have been in cultivation 
for a long time. Conservation tillage may also increase 
organic matter content in the surface layer. Lower levels 
of organic matter are common in soils where the surface 
layer has been partly or completely removed by erosion 
or land smoothing. Other activities can also affect 
organic matter content for a given soil. Current soil tests 
should be used for specific organic matter 
determinations. 

Rapid leaching of herbicides may damage young 
plants or prevent normal seed germination in sandy soils 
that have less than 2 percent organic matter. The 
effectiveness of herbicides commonly decreases as the 
organic matter level exceeds 6 to 10 percent. The label 
on the herbicide container will give specific herbicide 
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rates based on organic matter content and surface 
texture. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, the assumption is that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 
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In the capability systenn, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability claass, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the followitng paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have mocterate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for Cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w, s, or c. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 6. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section ‘Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 
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Woodland Management and Productivity 


Edwin J. Young, state staff forester, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


Forest lands are of economic, social, recreational, and 
environmental importance to Lee County. Wooded areas 
have aesthetic value and provide habitat for wildlife. 
Commercial forests cover 111,292 acres, or 68 percent 
of the land area (27). Urban encroachment and other 
forest withdrawals will continue to reduce the 
commercial forest acreage. Commercial forest land is 
defined as land capable of producing crops of industrial 
wood and not withdrawn from timber utilization. 

Changes in forest type indicate hardwoods are 
replacing pines on a significant acreage (3). The current 
rate of pine planting and regeneration is less than the 
acreage of mature pine stands now being harvested. 
When pine stands are cut, understory hardwoods 
become dominant and take over the site. Vigorous 
methods of hardwood control, such as prescribed 
burning or mechanical site preparation, are often used to 
reestablish pine at the time of harvest cutting. Loblolly 
pine is one of the most important timber species in the 
county. It is adapted to the soil and climate, brings the 
highest average sale value per acre, and is relatively 
easy to establish and manage. Unless the water table is 
within reach of tree roots, loblolly pine grows on a wide 
variety of soils including deep, excessively drained sands 
where site quality is low. 

Lee County has four forest type groups (20): 

Loblolly-Shortleaf pine, 22,208 acres. This forest type 
is made up of more than 50 percent of these pine 
species along with red oak, white oak, sweetgum, 
hickory, and yellow poplar. 

Oak-Pine, 22,066 acres. In this type, hardwoods make 
up more than 50 percent of the stand, but pines make 
up 25 to 50 percent in association with upland oaks, 
sweetgum, hickory, and yellow poplar. This type, if left 
undisturbed, develops into a forest of predominantly oak 
and other upland hardwoods. 

The understory in the loblolly-shortleaf pine and oak- 
pine forest types generally consists of hardwood 
seedlings and saplings, which are more tolerant of shade 
than pine. In a shaded understory, hardwoods compete 
so strongly with pine reproduction for light and moisture 
that few pine seedlings are able to survive. When mature 
stands of pine are cut, the dense understory of young 
hardwoods becomes dominant. 

Oak-Hickory, 56,804 acres. In this type, upland oaks 
and hickory make up more than 50 percent stocking, and 
common associates include winged elm, red maple, and 
yellow poplar. 

Oak-Gum-Cypress, 9,620 acres. This forest type is 
divided into tupelo-cypress swamps and mixed bottom 
land hardwoods. Typically, these forests sites have an 
abundant supply of water and include both alluvial and 
residual soils. The species composition of mixed bottom 
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land hardwoods that is prevalent on these sites is 
dependent upon the degree and duration of flooding and 
the soil-seasonal high water table relationship. 

Site index is a measure of soil productivity and its 
capacity to produce tree growth. Loblolly pine is used as 
the key indicator species for determining site index for 
most soils in the county except on sites more suitable for 
hardwoods. Site index ranges for indicator forest species 
are shown in table 7 (4, 5, 6, 7, 8 14, 16). Yield tables 
for various tree species show the potential growth or 
yield by site index classes. For example, table 8 shows 
the potential loblolly pine yearly growth or yield per acre 
in Board Feet International 1/8-inch Rule by site index 
classes (77, 719). |t shows the range of timber growth or 
yield as it relates to soil productivity. 

Table 9 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol (woodland suitability) for 
each soil. Soils assigned the same ordination symbol 
require the same general management and have about 
the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for 
important trees. The number 1 indicates very high 
productivity; 2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; 
and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation. The letter w, 
indicates excessive water in or on the soil; ¢, restricted 
root depth; c, clay in the upper part of the soil; s, sandy 
texture; and r, steep slopes. The letter o indicates that 
limitations or restrictions are insignificant. If a soil has 
more than one limitation, the priority is as follows: w, d, 
C, S, and r. 

In table 9, sight. moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in a well-managed woodland. The risk is s/ight if 
the expected soil loss is small, moderate if measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the 
characteristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use 
of the equipment generally needed in woodland 
management or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates 
that use of equipment is not limited to a particular kind of 
equipment or time of year; moderate indicates a short 
seasonal limitation or a need for some modification in 
management or in equipment; and severe indicates a 
seasonal limitation, a need for special equipment or 
management, or a hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
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apply to seedlings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality is less than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade where 
there are openings in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings. A 
rating of s/ight indicates little or no competition from 
other plants; moderate indicates that plant competition is 
expected to hinder the development of a fully stocked 
stand of desirable trees; severe indicates that plant 
competition is expected to prevent the establishment of 
a desirable stand unless the site is intensively prepared, 
weeded, or otherwise managed to control undesirable 
plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a s/fe index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in 
intermediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected 
on the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and 
marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 


Recreation 


In table 10, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

Recreation is provided by the more than 750 farm 
ponds in the county and by some of the larger lakes. 
Fishing is good in many of these ponds as well as in the 
lakes. The large areas of forest provide some hunting as 
well as natural and scenic areas. Picnic areas and field 
sport areas are available. Golf is available to the public 
on a fee basis at Sanford Municipal Golf Course and at 
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private clubs. San-Lee Recreational Park offers other 
outdoor activities (9). 

In table 10, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Sight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 10 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
13 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 12. 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 
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Wildlife Habitat 


John P. Edwards, biologist, and F.Y. Alexander, district 
conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare this section. 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

Wildlife habitat is the basic element for an abundance 
of wildlife, and most areas in rural Lee County have 
game and nongame wildlife. The climate is good, and 
the soils produce food and cover necessary for many 
wild game and nongame species. The increasing rate of 
rural housing, urban development, and free-roaming pets 
is, however, reducing the suitability in this county for 
wildlife. 

A good supply of small game is in the county. Species 
include rabbit, squirrel, fox, dove, quail, turkey, raccoon, 
mink, beaver, muskrat, and duck. White-tail deer is the 
only established big game species of any consequence. 

Land clearing has destroyed some of the good wildlife 
habitat in the county. Some streams have been 
damaged by sediment, animal waste, pesticides, and 
other pollutants. Wildlife habitat improvement is needed 
in open agricultural areas and in stands of pure pine. 
Over the last 10 years, massive timber harvesting 
operations and conversion to pine have also contributed 
to the degradation of wildlife habitat. 

Fishing is good in larger streams, the Upper Little 
River, the Deep River, and the Cape Fear River, as well 
as in the many farm ponds and lakes scattered about 
the county. Major species are catfish, bass, and sunfish. 

In table 11, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
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and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, partridge pea, panic grass, and paspalum 
grass. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, red 
maple, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn- 
olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine and cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, slope, 
and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, spikerush, rushes, sedges, and 
giant cane. 
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Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, mourning dove, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, rabbit, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, deer, and red fox. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy, 
or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, muskrat, mink, 
and beaver. 

Habitat for rangeland wildlife consists of areas of 
shrubs and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
rangeland include antelope, deer, sage grouse, 
meadowlark, and lark bunting. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the ‘“‘Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 


Soil Survey 


Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil Science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 12 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
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Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer, 
stone content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, and shrink-swell potential can 
cause the movement of footings. Depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large 
stones, and flooding affect the ease of excavation and 
construction. Landscaping and grading that require cuts 
and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 

Local road's and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, depth 
to a high water table, flooding, large stones, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil), shrink-swell potential, and depth to a high water 
table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, depth to bedrock 
or to a cemented pan, the available water capacity in the 
upper 40 inches, and the content of sodium affect plant 
growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, stoniness, and the 
amount of sand, clay, or organic matter in the surface 
layer affect trafficability after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 13 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
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are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 13 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock or to a cemented pan, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones and bedrock or 
a cemented pan interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 13 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
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observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, 
large stones, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, 
bedrock, and cemented pans can cause construction 
problems. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 13 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
depth to a water table, slope, and flooding affect both 
types of landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly 
organic layers, soil reaction, and content of sodium 
affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the 
ratings apply only to that part of the soil within a depth 
of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated 
slight or moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation 
is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Soil Survey 


Construction Materials 


Table 14 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, eand topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, of poor as a Source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or G feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 14, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
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purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer and are not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel or stones, or soils that 
have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so wet 
that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel or stones, have slopes of more than 15 
percent, or have a seasonal water table at or near the 
surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 15 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered sight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
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the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
It also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and quality of the 
water. Depth to bedrock and the content of large stones 
affect the ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; and susceptibility to flooding. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
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are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
Availability of drainage outlets is not considered in the 
ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan. The performance of a system is affected 
by the depth of the root zone, the amount of sodium, 
and soil reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 


a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
Capacity, restricted rooting depth, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 19. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 16 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.”’ 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, ‘gravelly.’ Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. 

lf laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 19. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
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Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 17 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 


given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 


The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
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buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential Classes are based on the 
change in length of an umconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; mocC/erate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average arnual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 18 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
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that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 18 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Hare means that flooding is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), Jong (7 days to 1 
month), and very /ong (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 18 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched 
artesian, or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is highest. A water table that 
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is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated 
in table 18. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
below an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 
A perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth” 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. ‘‘More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 19 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section ‘Soil Series and Their 
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Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by the North 
Carolina Department of Transportation, Division of 
Highways, Materials and Tests Unit. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 


The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified classification— 
D 2487 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 423 
(ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 424 
(ASTM); Moisture density, Method A—T 99 (AASHTO), D 
698 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (22). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 20 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning 
humid, plus u/t, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hap/, meaning 
minimal horizonation, plus udu/t, the suborder of the 
Ultisols that has an udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Hapludults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is clayey, mixed, thermic Typic 
Hapludults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. For example, 
the Mayodan series is a member of the clayey, mixed, 
thermic family of Typic Hapludults. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the So// Survey Manual (18). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soi! Taxonomy (22). Unless otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Blaney Series 


The Blaney series consists of well drained soils on 
Coastal Plain uplands. These soils formed in moderately 
coarse textured sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 15 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Blaney loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 0.7 mile north of the Moore County line on U.S. 
Highway 1 to State Road 1173, 0.6 mile southeast on 
State Road 1173 to State Road 1174, 0.4 mile northeast 
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on State Road 1174, 120 feet northwest of State Road 
1174, in woods: 


A—O to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common medium and many fine roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; few medium and fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—28 to 38 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and nonplastic; brittle in 30 percent of the 
mass; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BC—38 to 49 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct yellowish red (SYR 
5/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—49 to 60 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), 
strong brown (10YR 5/8), yellowish red (SYR 5/8), 
and light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy loam; 10 percent, 
by volume, pockets of sandy clay loam; massive; 
compact in place; very strongly acid. 


The sandy and loamy horizons are more than 60 
inches thick. The Blaney soils range from very strongly 
acid to medium acid in the A and E horizons and are 
very strongly acid or strongly acid in the Bt horizon. 
Immediately below the E horizon, the Bt horizon is dense 
and compact. Few fine plinthite nodules are in the lower 
part of the Bt horizon in some pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is sand or loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. Mottles in shades of yellow, brown, or 
red are common, and in some pedons, mottles in shades 
of gray are in the lower part of the horizon. The Bt 
horizon commonly is sandy clay loam but ranges to 
sandy loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of brown, red, 
white, and gray. The texture is variable, and in some 
pedons, it is stratified. 


Candor Series 


The Candor series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils on Coastal Plain uplands. These soils 
formed in sandy and loamy Coastal Plain sediment. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Typical pedon of Candor sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes; 
0.3 mile west of the intersection of U.S. Highway | and 
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State Road 1181, 0.1 mile east of the intersection of 
State Road 1181 and Quaail Ridge Subdivision Road, 125 
feet north of center line of State Road 1181: 


A—0O to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—9 to 25 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—25 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loamy 
sand; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; common faint clay bridging of sand grains; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E’—35 to 54 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B’t1—54 to 63 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
sandy loam; few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B’t2—63 to 76 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles and common coarse 
prominent red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—76 to 94 inches; red (2.5YR 6/8) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct white (10YR 8/1) mottles 
and common fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; massive; compact in place; firm; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—94 to 99 inches; light red (2.5YR 6/6) sandy loam; 
few fine distinct white (1CYR 8/1) and brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; massive; very friable; 
very strongly acid. 


The sandy and loamy horizons range from 60 to more 
than 80 inches in thickness. The Candor soils are very 
strongly acid or strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E and E’ horizons have hue of 10YR; value of 4 
to 7 and chroma of 3 to 6. They are sand. 

The Bt and B’t horizons have hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The Bt horizon is 
loamy sand, and the B't horizon is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. The BC and C horizons have hue of 2.5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. They have few 
to common mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or red. In 
some pedons, few to common mottles that have chroma 
of 2 or less are in these horizons. These horizons range 
from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 
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Cecil Series 


The Cecil series consists of well drained soils on 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in fine textured 
residuum weathered from acid crystalline rock. Slopes 
range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Cecil fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 8.6 miles east of Sanford, 1.6 miles northeast of 
the intersection of North Carolina Highway 42 and State 
Road 1538, 1 mile northeast of the intersection of State 
Road 1545 and State Road 1538, 10 feet south of State 
Road 1538, in a field: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; common pebbles and few cobbles 
from 3 to 5 inches in diameter; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 30 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine flakes of mica; few fine pebbles; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—30 to 54 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; few fine 
distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—54 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles and few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; few flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C—60 to 70 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 5/8), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), and pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
saprolite that crushes to sandy loam; massive; 
friable; few flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The clayey part of the Bt horizon ranges from 24 to 48 
inches in thickness and extends to a depth of 30 to 60 
inches. The Cecil soils range from very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the A horizon except where lime has 
been added and are very strongly acid or strongly acid in 
the Bt and C horizons. Most pedons have few to 
common flakes of mica in the A and Bt horizons and few 
to many flakes of mica in the Bt3 and C horizons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 8. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It 
is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. It is clay or clay loam. In some 
pedons, mottles in shades of yellow or brown are few to 
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common in the lower part of the Bt horizon or in the BC 
horizon. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of red, brown, 
gray, or white. It is saprolite that crushes to sandy loam. 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood Plains. These soils formed in 
recent alluvium. Slopes are less than 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Chewacla silt loam; 1.8 miles 
northwest of Sanford, 0.4 mile northwest of the 
intersection of U.S. Highway 15-501 and U.S. Highway 
421, 0.4 mile southeast of the intersection of U.S. 
Highway 421 and State Road 1328, 200 feet south of 
U.S. Highway 421: 


A—0 to 6 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light brown 
(7.5YR 6/4) mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—6 to 17 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay loam; 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles and few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
motties; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw2—17 to 26 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish red (SYR 5/8), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and pinkish gray (7.5YR 
6/2) mottles; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg—26 to 46 inches; pinkish gray (7.5YR 6/2) loam; 
common coarse distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) mottles 
and few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—46 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine distinct brown 
(7.5YR 5/4) mottles; massive; very friable; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


The loamy horizons range from 36 to more than 72 
inches in thickness. The Chewacla soils range from 
strongly acid to slightly acid except where lime has been 
added. Dark concretions are common in some pedons, 
and few to common flakes of mica are throughout some 
profiles. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the B horizcn has hue of 5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower 
part of the B horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 8. Mottles in chroma of 2 or 
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less are within 24 inches of the surface. Mottles in 
shades of brown are common in the B horizon. The B 
horizon is sandy clay loam, sandy loam, loam, or clay 
loam. Layers of silt loam or silty clay loam are in some 
pedons. 

The C horizon is sandy loam, silt loam, or sand. In 
some pedons, it is stratified with these textures. 


Congaree Series 


The Congaree series consists of well drained to 
moderately well drained soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in recent alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Congaree silt loam; 3.2 miles 
northeast of the intersection of North Carolina Highway 
42 and State Road 1007, 1 mile northeast of State Road 
1007 and Bethlehem Church, 150 feet southeast of 
River Bridge, in a field: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 22 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam; common 
medium faint strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; very friable; few fine roots; few fine flakes 
of mica; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—22 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; few fine distinct reddish brown (SYR 
4/4) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; 
massive; very friable; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—42 to 60 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; few fine distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4), yellowish red (5YR 5/8), and reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; very friable; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C4—60 to 80 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam, strata of loamy sand; common fine distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and few fine 
distinct reddish brown (5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
very friable; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid. 


The loamy horizons range from 40 to 60 inches or 
more in thickness. The Congaree soils range from very 
strongly acid to neutral except where lime has been 
added. Most pedons have few flakes of mica. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The C horizon has hue of 5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 6. Mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or yellow are in some pedons. The C horizon has 
thin strata of contrasting textures. Below a depth of 40 
inches, the texture is variable, ranging from loamy sand 
to silty clay. 


Soil Survey 


Creedmoor Series 


The Creedmoor series consists of moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils on Piedmont 
uplands. These soils formed in fine textured residuum 
weathered from Triassic rocks. Slopes range from 2 to 
15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 
percent slopes; 1.2 miles west of the intersection of 
North Carolina Highway 42 and State Road 1500, 0.3 
mile southwest of the intersection of State Road 1500 
and State Road 1505, 50 feet east of State Road 1505; 
in a field: 


Ap—0 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—14 to 29 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles, few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles, and common medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—29 to 38 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silty 
clay; few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles and 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate coarse subangular blocky 
structure; very firm, sticky and plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—38 to 46 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
yellowish red (5YR 5/8), and brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) silty clay; moderate coarse angular blocky 
structure; very firm, sticky and plastic; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—46 to 56 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; few 
fine prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles 
and common medium prominent light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; weak Coarse angular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—56 to 72 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) loam; 
mudstone saprolite with 0.25 to 0.50 inch vertical 
seams, about 3 to 4 inches apart, of light gray 
(10YR 7/2) silty clay loam; common oxidized zones 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; 
firm; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cri—72 to 86 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) mudstone 
saprolite that crushes to loam and silt loam; 
massive; firm; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 


Lee County, North Carolina 


Cr2—86 to 96 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) saprolite that 
crushes to loam and silt loam; massive; very firm; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

R—96 inches; dark red hard bedrock. 


The clayey. Bt horizon ranges from 15 to 50 inches in 
thickness. The Creedmoor soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 4. It is sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, or silt loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8. It is clay, silty clay, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The horizon contains gray 
streaks and mottles and is silty clay, silty clay loam, clay, 
or clay loam. The BC horizon generally contains a few 
fragments of saprolite and few to common flakes of 
mica. 

The C horizon has hue of 10R to 2.5Y, value of 3 to 8, 
and chroma of 1 to 8; or it is variegated red, white, gray, 
or brown saprolite that crushes to silt loam, loam, clay 
loam, sandy loam, or silty clay loam. 

The Creedmoor soils in Lee County are a taxadjunct to 
the Creedmoor series because the base saturation is 
slightly higher than 35 percent at the critical depth for 
classification as an Ultisol or an Alfisol. This difference 
does not affect the use, management, or behavior of the 
soil. The base saturation is less than 35 percent in the 
solum. 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of well drained soils on 
uplands. These soils formed in moderately fine textured 
sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Typical pedon of Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; 0.3 mile north of the intersection of State Road 
1538 and State Road 1579 in Broadway, 0.3 mile 
southwest of the intersection of State Road 1542 and 
State Road 1538, 20 feet west of farm path: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—9 to 15 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt1—15 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; very eHongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—30 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
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5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; 10 percent 
plinthite nodules; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—45 to 65 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct strong brown mottles 
(7.5YR 5/6); about 20 percent, by volume, fine 
distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) plinthite nodules; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; compact in place; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid. 


The loamy Bt horizon ranges from 60 to more than 80 
inches in thickness. Depth to horizons that contain 5 
percent or more plinthite ranges from 30 to 60 inches. 
The Dothan soils range from very strongly acid to 
medium acid except where lime has been added. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has the same range in color as the Ap 
horizon. It is loamy sand or gravelly loamy sand. Some 
pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
8, and chroma of 4 to 8. Mottles in the upper part of the 
Bt horizon are in shades of brown and red, and in the 
lower part, they are in shades of red, white, brown, and 
gray. The Bt horizon is sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or 
clay loam. The lower part of the Bt horizon is 5 to 35 
percent, by volume, nonindurated plinthite. 


Durham Series 


The Durham series consists of well drained soils on 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in loamy residuum 
weathered from acid crystalline rock. Slopes range from 
2 to 8 percent. 

Typical pedon of Durham loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 0.8 mile south of the intersection of State Road 
1146 and State Road 1133, 0.1 mile west of the 
intersection of State Road 1146 and a farm path, 200 
feet west of farm path, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; 5 percent, by volume, 
quartz fragments; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—10 to 15 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; 1 percent, by volume, quartz 
fragments; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—15 to 20 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
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roots; few faint clay films on vertical faces of peds; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 26 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few fine roots; common faint clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt3—26 to 33 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; 
common distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt4—33 to 49 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay; common fine distinct red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles 
and few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; many distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BC—49 to 56 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common medium prominent reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8) mottles and common medium 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; 
massive parting to weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and plastic; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—56 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), 
white (10YR 8/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and 
reddish yellow (5YR 6/8) saprolite that crushes to 
sandy loam; very strongly acid. 


The loamy and clayey Bt horizon ranges from 35 to 50 
inches in thickness. The Durham soils are very strongly 
acid or strongly acid except where lime has been added. 
Content of coarse fragments ranges from 0 to 10 
percent in the A horizon and from 0 to 30 percent in the 
Bt horizon. Some pedons have few to common flakes of 
mica in the Bt and C horizons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 
3 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. It is sandy loam or loamy sand. Some 
pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Pedons that are dominantly in 
5YR hue have evident patterns of mottling below the 
upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon. The Bt horizon is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam and contains less than 30 
percent silt. The BC horizon is similar in color to the Bt 
horizon. It is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, gray, or white soft saprolite of acid crystalline 
rock that crushes to sandy loam. 


Soil Survey 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of well drained soils on 
Coastal Plain uplands. These soils formed in moderately 
coarse textured sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 6 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; 1 mile northwest of Lemon Springs, 0.2 mile east 
of the intersection of State Road 1159 and State Road 
1158, 50 feet southwest of State Road 1159, in a field: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—9 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
loamy sand; few fine faint strong brown mottles: 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt1—24 to 28 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) sandy 
loam; few fine distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—28 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—36 to 44 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium prominent yellowish red 
(SYR 5/8) mottles and few fine distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; common brittle plinthite nodules; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—44 to 50 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; few brittle plinthite nodules; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BtS—50 to 68 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/8), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), light gray (10YR 7/2), 
and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; common brittle 
plinthite nodules; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt6—68 to 83 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/8), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), gray (10YR 6/1), light 
gray (10YR 7/2), and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay 
loam, strata of sandy loam; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common brittle plinthite 
nodules; very strongly acid. 


Lee County, North Carolina 


The sandy and loamy horizons commonly are more 
than 80 inches thick. Depth to plinthite ranges from 35 to 
60 inches. The Fuquay soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 
Occasionally, a few rounded, rough-surfaced or smooth 
nodules of iron are on the surface and throughout the A 
horizon. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 to 3; or it is neutral and has 
value of 4 or 5. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is sand, loamy sand, or loamy 
fine sand. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It 
is loamy sand or loamy fine sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value 
of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. The Bt horizon is sandy 
clay loam. The lower part of the Bt horizon may be 
variegated or have a matrix that contains both high and 
low chroma mottles. The reddish plinthite is hard and is 
surrounded by strong brown and yellowish brown soft 
material. The reddish and brownish parts are sandy clay 
loam or sandy loam, and the gray parts are sandy clay 
loam or sandy ciay. Generally the redder parts of the 
plinthic horizons are oriented horizontally. 

Some pedons have a C horizon that has variegated 
colors in hue of 2.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 8, and 
chroma of 1 to 8. The C horizon is sandy loam or loamy 
sand. 


Gilead Series 


The Gilead series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on Coastal Plain uplands. These soils formed in fine 
textured sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Gilead loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 1.5 miles northwest of the intersection of State 
Road 1171 and State Road 1172, 0.2 mile west of the 
intersection of State Road 1171 and a farm path, 150 
feet southeast of the farm path: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—7 to 14 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common coarse distinct reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8) mottles, few medium distinct red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles, and common medium distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/1) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
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plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—20 to 32 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay; common fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles, common medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles, and common coarse distinct 
light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and plastic; 
common distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—32 to 52 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam, strata of sandy clay; common medium distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few fine 
prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cg—52 to 75 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; few 
medium distinct gray (1OYR 6/1) mottles and few 
fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; massive; 
very firm, sticky and plastic, very strongly acid. 


The sandy, loamy, and clayey horizons typically are 30 
to 60 inches thick over stratified sediment or 
discontinuities of clay. The Gilead soils are very strongly 
acid or strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loamy 
sand, sandy loam, gravelly loamy sand, or gravelly sandy 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. In some pedons, the upper 
part of the Bt horizon is mottled in shades of brown, 
yellow, or red. The middle and lower parts of the Bt 
horizon are mottled in shades of gray, red, brown, 
yellow, or white. The Bt horizon is sandy clay, clay, or 
clay loam. It has thin layers of sandy clay loam in some 
pedons. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, or sandy loam. Some pedons do not have a Btg 
horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
8, and chroma of 1 to 8; is neutral and has value of 4 to 
8, or it is layers of nigh and low chroma mottles. This 
horizon is clay, sandy loam, and sandy clay loam. 


Mayodan Series 


The Mayodan series consists of well drained soils on 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed from fine textured 
residuum weathered from Triassic rocks. Slopes range 
from 2 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Mayodan fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 
percent slopes; 3 miles west of Sanford on North 
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Carolina Highway 42, 0.8 mile southwest of the 
intersection of North Carolina Highway 42 and State 
Road 1318, 0.4 mile southwest of the intersection of 
State Road 1318 and State Road 1334, 50 feet south of 
State Road 1318, in a field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—7 to 10 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) clay 
loam; few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—10 to 14 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; 
few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—14 to 32 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; 
common medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—32 to 42 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) silty clay; 
common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles 
and few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt5—42 to 51 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles and few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—51 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) saprolite that 
crushes to loam; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 


The clayey Bt horizon ranges from 15 to 45 inches in 
thickness. The Mayodan soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 
Content of gravel-size coarse fragments ranges from 0 
to 20 percent in the A, Ap, or E horizons and from 0 to 5 
percent in the Bt horizon. Some pedons have few to 
common flakes of mica. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 5YR to 2.5Y, value of 
2 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 8. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It 
is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Mottles are in most 
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pedons. The Bt horizon is silty clay, silty clay loam, clay, 
or clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10R to 7.5YR, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 8. It is weathered saprolite of 
Triassic sedimentary rock that crushes to loam, clay 
loam, or silty clay loam. 


Nason Series 


The Nason series consists of well drained soils on 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in moderately fine 
textured residuum weathered from metamorphic rocks. 
Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Nason silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 0.6 mile south of the intersection of State Roads 
1466 and 1423, 0.1 mile southwest of the intersection of 
State Road 1433 and State Road 1423, 50 feet 
southeast of State Road 1433. in a field: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; few fine rock fragments; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti1—6 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine rock 
fragments; few faint clay films on faces of peds: 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—11 to 21 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) silty 
clay loam; few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; 10 percent, by volume, 
rock fragments; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—21 to 46 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 10 percent, 
by volume, rock fragments; few distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. — 

C1—46 to 55 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), red (2.5YR 4/8), and 
light gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam, strata of silty clay 
loam; massive; friable; 10 percent, by volume, rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—55 to 60 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and 
light gray (10YR 7/1) saprolite that crushes to silt 
loam. 
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The Bt horizon ranges from 10 to 42 inches in 
thickness. The Nason soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is silty 
clay, clay, or silty clay loam. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 6 to 8, and is mottled in places. It is silt loam 
or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon is commonly mottled with red, brown, 
light gray, and brownish yellow. It is silt loam or channery 
silt loam. 


Pacolet Series 


The Pacolet series consists of well drained soils on 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from acid crystalline rock. Slopes range from 
15 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Pacolet fine sandy loam, 15 to 40 
percent slopes; 2 miles northeast of the intersection of 
North Carolina Highway 42 and State Road 1538, 0.1 
mile northwest of the intersection of State Road 1538 
and State Road 1539, 500 feet north of Chestnut 
Church, in woods: 


Ap—0 to 2 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pebbles; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—2 to 10 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—10 to 22 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common distinct clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt3—22 to 30 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
common medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine black concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—30 to 44 inches; mottled pinkish white (7.5YR 8/2), 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), 
and red (2.5YR 4/6) saprolite that crushes to loam; 
massive; friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—44 to 60 inches; mottled pinkish white (7.5YR 8/2), 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), 
and red (2.5YR 4/6) saprolite that crushes to fine 
sandy loam; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 
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The clayey Bt horizon ranges from 10 to 30 inches in 
thickness. The Pacolet soils range from very strongly 
acid to medium acid except where lime has been added. 
Some pedons have few fine flakes of mica. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 or 8. In some pedons, the lower part 
of the Bt horizon contains brownish mottles. The Bt 
horizon is clay, clay loam, or thin layers of sandy clay 
loam or loam. 

The C horizon is mottled saprolite that crushes to 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 


Pinkston Series 


The Pinkston series consists of well drained soils on 
Piedmont uplands. The soils formed in material 
weathered from Triassic sediment. Slopes range from 2 
to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Pinkston silt loam, 15 to 40 percent 
slopes; 1 mile southwest of Cumnock, 0.5 mile northwest 
of the intersection of U.S. Highway 421, State Road 
1400, and State Road 1384 on Woods Road, 200 feet 
north of road: 


A—0 to 6 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; 12 percent, by volume, coarse 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw1—6 to 13 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; few 
medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; 5 percent, by 
volume, coarse fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bw2—13 to 16 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) silt loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; 5 percent, by volume, coarse 
fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C—16 to 38 inches; reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) saprolite 
that crushes to silt loam; massive; firm; 12 percent, 
by volume, coarse fragments; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—38 inches; bedrock. 


Content of coarse fragments typically is less than 15 
percent but ranges from 5 to 35 percent in the A and Bw 
horizons. The Pinkston soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It 
is silt loam, very fine sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
their gravelly analogs. 
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The Bw horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 2 to 8. It is silt loam, very fine sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. Discontinuous, irregularly 
shaped areas of sandy clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay 
loam are also in the Bw horizon. 

The C horizon is weathered saprolite that crushes to 
silt loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. It has hue of 
2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. 
Streaks or variegated colors are in some pedons. Some 
pedons do not have a C horizon. 


Roanoke Series 


The Roanoke series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in fluvial sediment. These soils are along 
drainageways and in slight depressions on stream 
terraces. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Roanoke silt loam; 2.5 miles south of 
Moncure, 1.2 miles southeast of the intersection of State 
Road 1002 and State Road 1500, 0.4 mile southwest of 
State Road 1500 and farm path: 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg1—4 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many fine roots; few faint clay films 
on faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—13 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay; common medium distinct dark gray (10YR 
4/1) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg3—25 to 30 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay; common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles, common medium faint light gray (10YR 
7/2) and dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles, and 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and plastic; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg4—30 to 43 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; 
common medium faint light gray (10YR 7/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky and 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; few 
iine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—43 to 65 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silty clay 
loam; common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium faint gray (10YR 
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6/1) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
fine flakes of mica; wery strongly acid. 


The clayey Bt horizon ranges from 20 to 50 inches in 
thickness. Depth to unco nforming stratified sediment is 
more than 40 inches. Few fine flakes of mica are in the 
B and C horizons. The Roanoke soil is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay, clay, or silty 
clay loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
f and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
Clay. 


State Series 


The State series consists of well drained soils on 
stream terraces. These soils formed in moderately fine 
textured fluvial sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Typical pedon of State fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes; 6 miles northwest of Sanford, 0.9 mile northeast 
of Cumnock, 0.4 mile east of the intersection of State 
Road 1450 and State Road 1401, 50 feet north of State 
Road 1401, in a field: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; common fine distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; medium acid: 
clear smooth boundary. 

E—S to 8 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine sandy 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 32 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), and yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) sandy clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—32 to 40 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), red (2.5YR 4/8), and 
yellowish red (SYR 5/8) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct clay films on 
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faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt4—40 to 49 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam, strata of sandy loam; few fine prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles, common medium 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles, and few 
fine distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—49 to 72 inches; variegated light gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish red (5YR 5/8), brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) strata of sandy loam and 
sand; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 


The loamy horizons range from 35 to 60 inches in 
thickness. The State soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. Flakes 
of mica are in the B and C horizons in some pedons. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 3 
to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is fine sandy loam or loamy 
fine sand. Some pedons do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8; or it is mottled. It is sandy 
clay loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon is variegated in shades of gray, red, and 
brown and is stratified sandy loam and sand. 


Tatum Series 


The Tatum series consists of well drained soils on the 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from metamorphic rocks. Slopes range from 2 
to 30 percent. 

Typical pedon of Tatum silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 2 miles southwest of Broadway, 0.7 mile 
southeast of the intersection of U.S. Highway 421 and 
State Road 1530, 200 feet west of State Road 1530 on 
logging road: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—8 to 18 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 31 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—31 to 50 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; 
few fine prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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C—50 to 60 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) saprolite that crushes to 
silt loam; massive with obvious bedding planes; very 
strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges from 30 to 50 inches in 
thickness. The Tatum soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. Few 
flakes of mica are in some pedons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It 
is silt loam, loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10R or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
S, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
Clay. 

The C horizon is mottled red, brownish yellow, or white 
saprolite that crushes to silt loam. 


Tetotum Series 


The Tetotum series consists of moderately well 
drained soils on stream terraces. These soils formed in 
moderately fine textured fluvial sediment. Slopes range 
from 1 to 4 percent. 

Typical pedon of Tetotum fine sandy loam, 1 to 4 
percent slopes; 2.3 miles southeast of the intersection of 
U.S. Highway 1 and State Road 1466 where State Road 
1466 becomes State Road 1500 and intersects with 
State Road 1002, 1.4 miles southeast of the intersection 
of State Road 1500 and State Road 1002, 25 feet 
northeast of State Road 1500, in a field: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. | 

Bt1—7 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam; common medium faint pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—10 to 24 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silty 
clay loam; few fine distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—24 to 35 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay 
loam; common fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) mottles and few fine distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Bt4—35 to 48 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay loam; common medium distinct reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8) and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles and 
few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—48 to 55 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay 
loam, strata of sandy loam; few fine prominent 
yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles and common 
coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—55 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) stratified 
sandy loam; few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles and common coarse distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; very friable; 
very strongly acid. 


The loamy horizons range from 40 to 60 inches or 
more in thickness. The Tetotum soils range from 
extremely acid to strongly acid except where lime has 
been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 10YR 
to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine 
sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 
5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. It has high and low chroma 
mottles. In some pedons, the lower part of the Bt 
horizon is mottled with high and low chroma and does 
not have a dominant matrix color. The Bt horizon is silty 
clay loam, clay loam, silt loam, or loam. 

The C horizon typically is light gray or gray with high 
chroma mottles, or it is mottled and does not have a 
dominant matrix color. It is stratified sand to sandy clay 
loam. 


Vaucluse Series 


The Vaucluse series consists of well drained soils on 
Coastal Plain uplands. These soils formed in moderately 
fine textured Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes range from 
2 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 8 
percent slopes; 1 mile northeast of Broadway, 0.5 mile 
east of the junction of State Road 1542 and State Road 
1538, 200 feet north of State Road 1542, in a cultivated 
field: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; 30 percent, by volume, gravel up to 
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3 inches in diameter; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—9 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; 25 
percent, by volume, gravel up to 3 inches in 
diameter; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—14 to 20 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; few fine prominent red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; 10 percent, by 
volume, gravel up to 1 inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btx—20 to 47 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
many medium strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm, compact and dense; 30 to 40 percent 
brittleness; few faint clay films on faces of peds; few 
small rounded quartz fragments; few small ironstone 
nodules; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCx—47 to 54 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 5/8), 
yellowish red (5YR S/8), brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8), and very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sandy loam; 
moderate medium Ssubangular blocky structure; very 
firm, compact and dense; 30 to 40 percent 
brittleness; few faint clay films on faces of peds; few 
small rounded quartz fragments; few small ironstone 
nodules; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cx—54 to 80 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 5/8), yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8), brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), and 
light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam; massive; very 
firm, compact and dense; few quartz fragments and 
ironstone nodules; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges from 30 to 50 inches in 
thickness. Depth to a horizon that has some brittleness 
ranges from 20 to 35 inches. The Vaucluse soils range 
from extremely acid to strongly acid except where lime 
has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It is gravelly sandy loam or gravelly 
loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Mottles that have high 
chroma are in most pedons. The Bt horizon is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. Brittle Zones are in part of the 
Bt horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8 and is mottled or contains 
variegated colors. It is sandy loam, loamy sand, or 
gravelly sandy loam. 
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Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of poorly drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in recent alluvium. 
Slopes are less than 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Wehadkee fine sandy loam; 2.8 miles 
southeast of Lemon Springs, 1.1 miles south of the 
intersection of State Road 1144 and State Road 1162, 
25 feet west of Juniper Creek bridge: 


A—O to 6 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bg1—6 to 24 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; common medium faint gray (10YR 
5/1) mottles and few fine distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg2—24 to 33 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; few fine faint brownish yellow 
mottles and few medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine flakes of mica; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg3—33 to 46 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles, common fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles, few fine distinct greenish gray 
(5GY 5/1) mottles, and few fine faint light gray 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—46 to 60 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), greenish 
gray (5GY 5/1), reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8), and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; many fine flakes of mica; medium acid. 


The loamy horizons range from 30 to more than 60 
inches in thickness. Flakes of mica are throughout the 
soil. The Wehadkee soils are medium acid to slightly 
acid except where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 6. Mottles generally are in shades of yellow and 
brown, but some pedons have mottles in shades of red. 
The Bg horizon is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2; is neutral and has value of 4 to 7; 
or it is mottled. Mottles are in shades of brown, yellow, 
or red. The C horizon is commonly sandy loam or loam, 
but some pedons contain stratified layers of clay loam, 
sand, and gravel. 
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White Store Series 


The White Store series consists of moderately well 
drained soils on uplands. These soils formed in fine 
textured residuum weathered from Triassic rocks. Slopes 
range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of White Store silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 2.5 miles west of the intersection of North 
Carolina Highway 42 and State Road 1537, 0.3 mile 
southwest of the intersection of State Road 1537 and a 
logging road, 10 feet west of logging road: 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—4 to 7 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—7 to 30 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; strong 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm, sticky 
and plastic; common distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—30 to 35 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; 
few fine prominent very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
friable; common distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—35 to 60 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6) and dark 
reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) saprolite that crushes to 
silt loam; massive; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—60 to 72 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
saprolite that crushes to silt loam; massive; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cr—72 to 96 inches; fine grained sandstone and 
mudstone. 


The clayey Bt horizon ranges from 20 to 28 inches in 
thickness. The White Store soils are very strongly acid or 
strongly acid except where lime has been added. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is silt loam. Some pedons 
do not have an E horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 3 to 8. In some pedons, mottles that 
have chroma of 2 or less are below the top 10 inches of 
the Bt horizon. The Bt horizon is dominantly clay but can 
have thin layers of silty clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is weathered saprolite from 
Triassic age mudstone, siltstone, or fine grained 
sandstone that crushes to silt loam or silty clay loam. 
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The Cr horizon is fine grained sandstone, mudstone, 
or siltstone. 


Wickham Series 


The Wickham series consists of well drained soils on 
stream terraces. These soils formed in moderately fine 
textured fluvial sediment. Slopes range from 2 to 8 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; 0.7 mile southeast of the intersection of North 
Carolina Highway 42 and Deep River, 250 feet northwest 
of the intersection of North Carolina Highway 42 and 
State Road 1321, 50 feet west of farm path, in a field: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/3) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—5 to 23 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—23 to 44 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 


friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces Of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—44 to 52 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam: 
moderate medium Subangular blocky structure: 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C—52 to 72 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
pockets of sandy clay loam; massive; friable; very 
strongly acid. 


The loamy horizons raange from 45 to more than 55 
inches in thickness. The Wickham soils range from very 
strongly acid to medium acid except where lime has 
been added. Some pedons contain few flakes of mica 
throughout the profile. 

The A or Ap horizon Nas hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sandy clay loam or sandy 
Clay. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 


Formation of the Soils 
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Soils are the products of soil-forming processes acting 
upon materials altered or deposited by geologic forces. 
The major factors that contribute to the differences 
among soils are climate, plant and animal life, parent 
material, relief, and time. Climate and plant and animal 
life, particularly vegetation, are the active forces in soil 
formation. Their effect on parent material is modified by 
relief and by the length of time the parent material has 
been in place. The relative importance of each factor 
differs from place to place. in some places one factor 
dominates in the formation of a soil and determines most 
of its properties, but normally the interaction of all 
factors determines the kind of soil that develops in any 
given place. 


Climate 


Climate, as a factor of soil formation, affects the 
physical, chemical, and biological relationships in the 
soil, primarily through the influence of precipitation and 
temperature. Temperature and rainfall affect weathering 
of bedrock and decomposition of organic matter. The 
amount of leaching in a soil is also related to the amount 
of precipitation that falls and its subsequent movement 
through the soil. The effects of climate also control the 
kinds of plants and animals that can thrive in a region. 
Temperature influences the kind and growth of 
organisms and the speed of chemical and physical 
reactions in the soil. 

Lee County has a hot, humid summer and a 
moderately cold, moist winter. The county is on a low- 
lying plateau, ranging in elevation from 165 to 503 feet 
above sea level. The climate favors chemical processes 
resulting in the rapid decomposition of organic matter 
and weathering of bedrock. The moderate temperatures 
and abundant rainfall favor intense leaching of soluble 
bases and oxidation of organic matter. Because of this, 
most soils in the county are acidic. 

Variations in climate are small and probably have not 
caused major local differences in soils. The most 
important effect that climate has had on the formation of 
soils in Lee County is in the alteration of parent material 
through fluctuations in temperature, changes in the 
amount of precipitation, and through influences on plant 
and animal life. 


Plant and Animal Life 


Animal life and vegetation are indispensable in soil 
development; their greatest influence is in the forming 
and differentiation of soil horizons. The type and amount 
of organisms in and on the soil are determined in part by 
climate and in part by the nature of the soil material, 
relief, moisture conditioning, and the age of the soil. 
Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid in the 
weathering of rocks and in the decomposition of organic 
material. The plants and animals that live on a soil are 
its primary source of organic material. Plants largely 
determine the kinds, amounts, and ways in which organic 
material is added to the soil system. Plants are also 
important in nutrient cycles because they change the 
base status and the leaching process. Animals convert 
complex compounds into simpler forms, add their own 
bodies to the organic matter, and modify a variety of 
chemical and physical properties. 

In Lee County, most of the organic material 
accumulates on the surface and is acted upon by micro- 
organisms, fungi, earthworms, and other forms of life, 
and by direct chemical reaction. The material is then 
mixed with the upper part of the mineral portion of the 
soil by the activities of earthworms and other small 
invertebrates. Rodents have had little effect on the 
formation of soils in the county. 

Organic material decomposes rather rapidly because 
of the moderate temperature, the abundant moisture 
supply, and the character of the organic material. 
Organic matter decays rapidly in well drained soils, such 
as the Mayodan soils, that have little accumulation in the 
surface layer. Decomposition is slower in the wetter 
soils, such as the Wehadkee soils, and there is more 
accumulation. 

In general, the soils in the Piedmont part of Lee 
County developed under a hardwood forest, and the 
soils in the Coastal Plain part of the county developed 
under a pine forest. These trees take up elements from 
the subsoil and add organic matter to the surface by 
depositing leaves, roots, twigs, and eventually the whole 
plant. The material is then acted upon by organisms and 
undergoes chemical alterations. Under the native forests 
of this county, not enough bases are brought to the 
surface by plants to counteract the effects of leaching. 
This has contributed in part to the formation of 
dominantly acidic soils. 
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Parent Material 


Parent material is the material from which a soil 
develops. The character of this material affects the kind 
of profile that develops and the rate of this development. 
Although parent material can be the dominant factor in 
soil development, the degree of profile development 
depends upon the interaction of parent material with the 
other soil-forming factors. Parent matei:al largely 
determines the chemical and mineralogical composition 
of soils and is one of the most important factors in 
causing major differences in the soils in Lee County. 
Parent material differences, such as texture, color, and 
depth, are easily determined in the field. Less distinct 
differences, such as mineralogical composition, can be 
determined only by laboratory analysis. 

The broad classes of parerit material in Lee County 
are residual materials found on the Piedmont Plateau; 
unconsolidated sediments of rock fragments, sand, silt, 
and clay on the Coastal Plain uplands; and the material 
washed from the Coastal Plain uplands and lower 
Piedmont and deposited as alluvium in drainageways 
and on flood plains or terraces. 

About two-thirds of the soils in Lee County formed in 
residual material, that is, material weathered directly from 
the underlying rocks. The Mayodan, Creedmoor, White 
Store, and Pinkston soils have formed in residuum from 
three geological formations. The largest area of these 
soils formed in Triassic sandstone, siltstone, and 
conglomerates in the central, northeastern, and 
northwestern parts of the county. The second group 
formed in residuum of metasedimentary and 
metavolcanic rocks and are at the northern tip of the 
county along Deep River and on side slopes bordering 
Upper Little River in the southeast. The Tatum and 
Nason soils formed in parent material derived from these 
undifferentiated, metamorphosed sedimentary and 
igneous rocks. The third group formed in residuum of 
igneous granite in an area northeast of Broadway along 
Fall Creek. This group includes the Cecil and Pacolet 
soils. 

The parent material of the remaining areas of Lee 
County is made up of unconsolidated material that vary 
in chemical composition and physical makeup. The 
Blaney, Candor, and Fuquay soils formed in sediment 
that is mostly sand and has a low percentage of silt. The 
Gilead and Roanoke soils formed in sediment that has a 
high percentage of clay and silt. The Gilead soils are on 
uplands, and the Roanoke soils are on terraces. 

The three broad groups of parent material have 
caused the soils of Lee County to differ greatly in 
texture, depth over bedrock, clay mineralogy, and the 
amount of exchangeable cations. 


Time 
The length of time that soil materials have been 
exposed to the soil-forming processes accounts for 


some of the differences in the soils. The length of time 
required for a soil profile to develop depends upon the 
other factors of soil fornnation. Less time is required for a 
soil profile to develop in coarse textured material than in 
chemically similar but finer textured material, assuming 
the environment is the same for both. Less time is 
required for profile development in a warm, humid area 
where there is a dense plant cover than in a cold, dry 
area where the plant cover is sparse. 

The age of soils varies considerably, and the length of 
time that a soil has been forming is generally reflected in 
the profile development. Old soils generally have better 
defined horizons than young soils. In Lee County, the 
effect of time as a soil-forming factor is more apparent in 
the older soils, such as Mayodan, Cecil, and Tatum soils 
on broad Piedmont uplands and Dothan, Fuquay, and 
Candor soils on Coastal Plain uplands. These soils have 
more distinct horizons than soils on flood plains, which 
have formed in alluvium and are still acquiring new 
deposits from the uplands. Such first bottom soils have 
not been in place long enough to develop distinct 
horizons. Other soils in the county are considered young 
because of their topographic position. The Pinkston soils 
are not as well developed because they are on steep 
slopes where geologic erosion keeps pace with soil 
development. This results in a thinner solum. 


Relief 


The relief, or topography, affects soil formation 
primarily by controlling surface drainage and the 
percolation of water through the soil and the underlying 
material. 

In the Piedmont section of Lee County, the relief is 
largely determined by the kind of bedrock underlying the 
soil and the magnitude of erosive forces to which the 
surface is subjected. Soils that formed where slopes are 
steep are normally shallower than soils that formed on 
the ridgetops even though they may have the same 
parent material. Soils in depressional areas and on flood 
plains generally have impeded drainage resulting in 
dominantly wet soil conditions. Soils in the more sloping 
areas generally shed water more quickly and have better 
drainage, which results in dominantly drier soil 
conditions. The prevailing moisture conditions greatly 
influence the kinds of vegetation that flourish in a soil. 

In the Coastal Plain sections of Lee County, relief is 
largely determined by landscape dissection by streams. 
Steep side slopes are in areas where stream erosion has 
taken place. In other areas where stream erosion is not 
as pronounced, relief consists of broad and flat to gently 
rolling interstream areas. The soils in the interstream 
areas generally are deeper than those on the steep side 
slopes. In the southwestern part of the county, seepage 
areas and soils that have poor drainage generally are at 
the base of steep side slopes. On the bottom lands 
along streams and in depressions, the drainage is poorer 
and ponding occurs during periods of high rainfall. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly such soil formed in recent alluvium or on 
steep rocky slopes. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. | 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 
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Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, kK), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (DH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 


Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels, 
|.e., clay coating, clay skin. 

Clayey. The soil contains more than 35 percent clay and 
is clay loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, sandy clay, or 
Clay. 

Claypan. A slowly permeable soil horizon that contains 
much more clay than the horizons above it. A 
claypan is commonly hard when dry and plastic or 
stiff when wet. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 
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Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 
Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Dispersion soil. Breaking down or separation of Soil 
aggregates into individual particles. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 
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Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing Season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained. —Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 


Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 


from an area. 


Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 


wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic) —Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated)—Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 


Excess lime (in tables). Excess carbonates in the soil 


restrict the growth of some plants. 


Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 


plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
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balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. . 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Green-manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the So// 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
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transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
lf a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

Ri layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A oraB 
horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Interstream area. The nearly level land between 
drainageways in relatively undissected parts of 
Coastal Plain uplands, low marine terraces, and 
stream terraces. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 
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Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, re!eased at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loamy. Intermediate material between sandy and clayey 
material. The texture is sandy loam, loam, silt loam, 
sandy clay loam, silty clay loam, or clay loam. The 
clay content is less than 35 percent. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
mineralogical composition, chemical composition, or 
structure by heat, pressure, and movement. Nearly 
all such rocks are crystalline. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
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aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

No-till planting. A method of planting crops by opening 
only a thin slice of the soil and placing the seed at 
the desired depth. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soll. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 


VOry SIOW........cccccceccccssccsserecnecesereneees less than 0.06 inch 
DOW siicscaudeke creates Rebvisi tea ieee petebviens 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SIOW............ 0. cccceeeeseesseseeeeecees 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate...............cccccccscsssseessssees 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid... eee 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
Bi: | 0] (6 Reeereeeterr ate ate ae ne a Roe elena nD 6.0 to 20 inches 
VOIY ADI. cescss so eeiliek cs atari veveouusens more than 20 inches 
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Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red mottles, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


DH 
EXtremely ACIGs. casscnasiiee cet sissies below 4.5 
Very Strongly ACid.............ceeeesessteeesseeeeeneees 4.5 to 5.0 
SUROMONY ACIGs sisi teteietiiccemscetpaatttavtertecrecniaeeaunes 5.1 to 5.5 
MECN: ACIG : cxesesseacadatcetatteracsenctcotisacscecksiecnunee. 5.6 to 6.0 
SHiQHtUY ACI casscssscscteieieniiang ecient 6.1 to 6.5 
IN QUIEN EA Stcitestiscce resscekaenedecuesecexeS trace sai aetna, 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly al Kalin@ss cociesissavestiertcoa teense tenons 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline.................ccscscssssssreeeessees 7.9 to 8.4 
SHrONGIY: QIK ANING sccesccsecyearetecieaiataiervcnetewcesieiee 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline.............. essere 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 

lace. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 
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Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sandy. The soil contains a high percentage of sand. The 
texture is sandy or loamy sand. 

Saprolite (soil science). Unconsolidated, residual 
material underlying the soil and grading to hard 
bedrock below. 

Seasonal high water table. The highest level of a 
saturated zone (the apparent or perched water 
table) over a continuous period of more than two 
weeks in most years. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
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multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

VEY COAPSE SANC.........ccececseeeeteeereeteeeteeeneetens 2.0 to 1.0 
CGOAISO: SANG cssnceseectscteccsciatewcctccatcetetieten tokens 1.0 to 0.5 
MECIUM S@NC......-.cccccccccsccccccceeeseeeeesseseesenseeeees 0.5 to 0.25 
FAG SAN siccehiccecareeatioctdeceeccesvisedseesteatewaucuans 0.25 to 0.10 
Very FIN SANC............cceeseeseereeeeeeeeteeeseenees 0.10 to 0.05 
raed ada sttesa acces eta aaa eactoseneebaneate mien es 0.05 to 0.002 
(@: FV Seen ene Cone er tr ecr tere cr rre less than 0.002 


Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—pilaty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 


in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the ‘“‘plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). An otherwise suitable soil material 
that is too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Underlying material. The part of the soil below the B 
horizon that is not currently undergoing major 
changes by biological activity. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Variegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors 
that are assumed to be inherited from the parent 
material rather than to be the result of poor 
drainage. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Wetness (in tables). A general term referring to soils 
that have a seasonal high water table. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-78 at Moncure, North Carolina] 


eT ce Pe py ee ey 8 ew ie a ge ge BE gg ee ge Te ne Sg 
! 


Temperature | Precipitation 
» 
! 2 years in | '2 years in 10! 


10 will have-- Will have-- 


| 
| 
Month [Average Average , Average 


| 
! ! | | Average | | ! Averaae : 
eRe ated eee Roe Denn ene eee 
| jnumber Or erage | ! jnumber of Average 
daily | daily ! daily ! Maximum | Minimum | growing | Less ;, More jdays with,snowfall 
maximum ,minimum temperature, temperature, degree than-~!than--!0.10 inch| 
| : | higher ! lower : days* | ! ! | or more | 
than-- !  than-- 
| | | | | | 
$$ ___}______}—___ + + +x HO YP++#"—_1++ + Y+ 
Pala al @ | os foe lalate} | m 
January---~ 5i<3 : 25.1 | 3852 | a | 2 ! 28 : 3.79 . 2.10| 5.27] 8 ! Peak 
February---| 54.2 | 26 .8 . 40.5 : 78 | 7 | 20 | 340 : 2.22) 5.03 | 7 : 1.4 
March------ | 62.1 | 34.6 ! 48.4 | 85 ! 16 ! 95 : 4.28 ! 3.09) 5.38) g : 0.7 
April------ : 73.3 | 43.5 | 58.4 | 92 | 25 | 259 | 3.25 : 2.02 4.441 7 | 0.0 
ee eicieeeees | | | 
May | 80.3 | 52.5) 66.4 | 95 32 «| 508 | 3.98 | 2.61 5.21] 8 | 0.0 
June------- : 86.5 | 60.3 | 73.4 ! 99 | 43 | 702 | 4.34 | 2.03} 6.321 7 | 0.0 
Syiyeeceess | 89.9 | 64.8 ! 77.4 : 101 : 50 : 849 : 5.67 | 3.01! 8.00 8 | 0.0 
August----- ! 88.6 : 64.4 | 16.5 : 99 ! 49 | 822 ! 5.32 | 2.931 7.42) g ! 0.0 
j | 
September--| 83.2 : 57.5 : 70.4 | 96 | 39 : 612 ! 3.77 | 1.50) 5.671 5 | 0.0 
October----| 73.3 ! 44.4 | 58.9 ! 90 | 22 ! 289 : 3.32 : 1.16) 5.10) 5 | 0.0 
Novenber---| 63.9 ! 34.0 | 49.0 | 33 ! 14 | 70 | 3.14 ! 1.46, 4.57 5 ! 0.0 
} 
December---| 54.0 | 26.9 | 40.5 | 76 | 6 | 24 : 3.66 1.91 5.18! 7 : 0.8 
| | | | 
years | | | 
= | | | | | | | | 
Average-~| Tid | 44.6 | 58.2 | === | --- : -<- : --- : oe sn ae | oe 
extremes! a Sten ae. 103 | 2 | coe: Seat Seas he FI eee | ae 
| | : | | ] 
Total---~ --- | a ! --- ! --- | 4,278 | 48.22 : 41.85! 54.33] 83 : 5.0 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 F). 
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Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 
later than-- 


2 years in 10 
later than-- 


5 years in 10 
later than-- 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 
earlier than-- 


2 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-78 
at Moncure, North Carolina] 


May 


> 
se) 
ry 
4. 
_ 
— 
NO 


April 27 


April 21 


~ 
© 


April April 


October 24 October 12 October 


October 16 October 


NO 
\O 


October 


LL ES LS RS ES PS a EE ee ee ee ee ee See Ge eee eee repens ee ee ees ee eee 
oe eee ee ee ee ee ee Aes ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ewe ee eee ee eee eee ees ee oe 


November 7 October 24 October 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-78 
at Moncure, North Carolina] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability Higher ! Higher : Higher 
than | than | than 
O O O 
24 ~F | 28 ~F 32 ~F 
| Days : Days : Days 
9 years in 10 | 200 : 174 | 160 
8 years in 10 | 208 : 182 | 166 
5 years in 10 : 225 | 196 | 178 
2 years in 10 ! 241 ! 211 | 191 
1 year in 10 | 249 : 218 ; 197 


| Temperature 

SSS SS 
Probability | 24% | 28% | 32 %F 

! or lower ! or lower | or lower 


SL ee I eS es es SS Ee Te eS ee SE es ee ee ee Sees SSO 


23 


6 


11 


19 


72 


TABLE 4,--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
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a SS a a ie FE ee Ge ee Oe ee ag RS et es ene BE re pe ge eee WE a ee 


Soil name 


iBlaney loamy Sand; 2 te 8 Dercent Slopes + -ssS==ss4=srSe 2s Se sss Sere Tara SS aa 


| 


Percent 


| 
| 1 

BaB | 5,941 | 9.4 
BaD ‘Blaney loamy :sand,;..8 to 15: percent slopés<<<]<es=<<s<S<<sss-sS-H- SoSH s nS ers r=—= ! 2,675 | 1.6 
CaB lcandor Sdid;. 0 10S: Percent. S1OpesHae=ssa nee Seas s Sener rte ee ee ee 3,681 | 2.3 
Cf£B ICecil fine: Sandy’ Loam; 2:0 3: percent. SlOpes=="s <4 9S esSrese Sas sR err er | 3,771 | 2.3 
Cf£D \Cecil fine Sandy loam; 6 to..1> percent -slopesse taste SSSR tere eee | 3,348 | 2.1 
Ch 'Chewacla silt loam----------------------------------------------22----------------- ! 5,380 } 3.3 
Cp | Congaree S110. loanme tose ese an ee Sr asa ae St er eter aeae tanta r aon SSeS ==s65 | 3,740 ! 2.3 
CrB Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent SlOPeS~ Wr rrr rrr nnn nnn nn mn nn nnn nn mn nn nnn nn | 6,755 | 4.1 
CrD | Creedmoor fine sandy Joam, 6 to 15:percent slopes-"="--S9rst SSK SssSSre SS sers = =r> | 722 ! 0.4 
DoA ‘Dothan loamy ‘Sand; ‘0 L0:.2: Percent {SOPs Hasse ae ee 4,135 ! 2.5 
DoB |Dothan loamy’ Sand,: 2 10.-6- percent ‘Slopes*=orreres r= rales es H ese eS SS SSS See | 5,333 | 3.2 
DuB Durham loamy: sand, 2° Co-8. percent slopes=--sss"9s oes resent e | 1,920 | 1.2 
FuB | Fuquay loamy--Sand, “O° C03 “Percent Slopes soso sors erSnete sre tre toe a eee | 11,819 ! 73 
GhB \Gilead loamy: sand,;-\2 "to ‘8: percent :S1 Opes *a er eer ee ee eae | 5,522 | 3.4 
GhD Gitead ‘loamy Sand,.S to 15> percent ‘slopes=<-s5-S45—5 ses S reece Hee ease ! 1,428 | 0.9 
MfB l Mayodan fine sandy loamy: 2-6’ 3 percent SlOpes==—HoSsseSSrSrar HS 48624 os SSS Sess 19,285 11.8 
M£D | Mayodan fine ‘sandy joam,..8 ‘to:..15) percent. .Slopes=-<+="sSsSSrSSssrSSrs-7SSSsSose=-2= ! 13,729 | 8.4 
MfE | Mayodan fine sandy loam,: 15° to: 25 percent ‘Slopes <"sS= 74" 2SooSessHaSe rss sesasee=s= 1,963 12 
MrB | Mayodan-Urban Yanda. :complex,;: 2° Lo 8: percent Ss lopes==<<<="-$<Sss$-s=-s=HSSssa-sSS<se== ! 1,677 | 1.0 
NaB. ‘Nason Silt loam). 2 to..8. percent iclopesm ss sean sae aee ereee ss etere saat ere estes -Sc= 2,988 1.8 
NaD INason Siit: loam, :3 0: 15. Percent -SLOpes seat setae ieee s ere en ae ee | 1,776 : 1.1 
PaF | pacolet fine ‘sandy loam, 15 to 40. percent Slopesqsr=--9ers—HHssSsSaSSesS ree eosHe=se= ' 3,616 | Zuo 
PfB- Pinkston silt: loam; 2 to 8 percent: slopes=s--<=-Sse==<<s]-<sso-see ses eseaseeSes-= 7,176 | 4.4 
PfD lDinkston silt 10am, “8:-tO 15 percents lGpes ss S=—sesS 3S See sSr eres ee See | 7,330 ! 4.5 
P£F | Pinkston Silt. loam, 15-CG 40 percent SlOpes=s9=ss4Ser Sse rere ee eee 9,609 | 5.9 
Pt tte aaa aaa a a aaa ca al alc ! 200 | O.1 
Ro peeaiOke Sie 10g ae re re es Te ee ee ee ee | 1,073 ! 0.7 
StA State. fine sandy loam; 0: to.3 percent Slopes ==<<s-sSerr rss as Sse-Ser HSH SSe-SS-55 | 968 |; 0.6 
TaB lratum Silt Toam; 2/0: 6“ percent “Slopes ===" SeSer= stent ake eo te ee ee ee | 1,908 ! Led 
TaD Tatun Si LC 10am, (3 LO 15 Percent ‘Slopes as =aH Freres ae Sess aS Se eros | 1,623 | 1.0 
Tak eeu SLU; 10am. 15 LOvs0 Percent S1OpeS sore test iS] ss sas cee ee eee Sess | 2,014 ! 12 
ToB Tetotum fine sandy loam, 1 to 4 percent SlOpeSw rr te reer enter renner enw emer nme nnae 3,579 22 
Ud |Udorthents, Oo a a a a a | 1,279 ! 0.8 
Ur ee 6 aM sb aca aaa a aaa aaa ar a 1,002 0.6 
VaB I Vaucluse gravelly ‘sandy loam, 2° ‘to..6- percent Slopés=-<<<--<]<Sss=s<<seersSesa=sss-¢= | 1,148 | O57 
VaD !Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent SlopeS-r-----9n--n nnn nnn nnn HH | 710 | 0.4 
VaE l Vaucluse gravelly sandy loam, 15 to’ 25 percent Slopes=“9s99ss=Sr4He9s<SrsS<ss=se5s= | 321 | 0.2 
Wn | Wehadkee fime Sandy .lOaMea= "sss Ssse sae aaa See ee See a eee ee are ea Se eee | 6,294 | 3.9 
WsB white Store SLL: loam,..2-CO-8- percent ‘Slopes =<s93SessessS5eseesses<SesS+2SeSSrSess- | 2,477 | 1.5 
WsD l white StOre Silt loam; 6 06.15. percent Slopes =s9sessSe4s oss See SseessseseSen= ss -— >= | 1,134 | 0.7 
WwB Wickham sandy 20am ;..2: (20° 6 Dercent ‘SlOpes== =< Ssss=" > Senses SS Se ose ree sS SS sees : 1,586 | 1.0 

| oS aaa a aa aaa a a a aaa aaa | 565 | 0.3 

| aa aaa aa a a aa | 163,200 | 100.0 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


Map symbol and | | 


soil name Corn | soybeans | Tobacco | Sweet | Oats | Grass hay | Pasture 
| | | | potatoes | | 
BaB----------------------- ee i 
Blanev 
: | | 
Babs=—=S=s=<9=<<=-====-— | 50 | 20 | --- | --- | 50 | =n | ae 
pe es ee ee ee ee 
CaBro errr en nnn renee ree | 40 | 15 | 1,300 | === | === | 3.5 | 6.0 
Candor | ! | | | | : 
C£R----------------------- | 95 ! --— | 2100 | -- | oo %!F -- | go 
cecil | : | : ! : ! 
CLD -SSeseS essere =e - cers : 80 | --- 1,900 | — 75 ae | 7.0 
en | ! | | | | | 
Cierereses seats ese eae -| 80 | 30 | === | === | 40 | --- | 9.0 
Chewacla | | | | | ! : 
arenicininssiiseesttcd eT es ee 
Congaree | | | | | ! | 
a | 75 | === | 2,200 | --- | 75 | --- | 6.0 
Creedmoor ! ! | | | ! ! 
CIDA Seater Hor Ses so se tess e= | 60 | ae | 2,000 | === | 65 | --- 5.8 
Creedmoor | | | | | | : 
DoAtseesaesasee = eete ae ns 0 ee, a i wee 
Dothan | : | | | | | 
DOBr wren nnn nnn nnn ! 100 : 30 | --- --- --- 5.5 | 26 
Dothan | | | | | | | 
DUB=<= 3282] SsesS-Se-S=s==- | 85 | -<= | 2,200 | --- 75 | --- ! 5.6 
Durham | | ! | | | | 
FuB----------------------- | 80 | 30 2,400 | === | 60 | --- | 8.5 
en ee eee en ee 
GhB----------------------- | 75 | ce (ee, er es 
ee pO Bm 
GhD----------------------- ; “ee 9 mee Wl eo a |e ees 
Gilead | | | | | | | 
| | | ! ! | 
MfB----------------------- | 95 |! --- 1 9,100 |! == 85 -- | go 
Mayodan ! | ! | | | | | 
MEDSutte ceeds eseesescewes | 95 | --- {+ goo | --- | geo | --— It 79 
Mayodan | ! | | | | | 
Me Pedeeeeeosenee ee eee | a2 | eae | re eu | ee ee | 
Mayodan | . | | | ! | 6.0 
MrB----------------------- _— | --- ! ane | — ! — | — | — 
| | | | | | 
! l ! I 


Mayodan-Urban land ! 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Map symbol and | | | 
| 


© 
my 
ct 
WY) 


| | 
Corn ! soybeans Tobacco | Sweet 
| 


soil name | Grass hay ! Pasture 
potatoes 
| Bu | Bu | Lbs | Bu ! Bu : Tons : AUM* 
Siirnosteccscmnaaabiigaainteh ee 
White Store | ! | | | ! 
fybereceeSneseee esses } 115 | == | 2,600 | -—— | 80 | -~ | 9.5 
| | | | 


Wickham | 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 
one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
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TABLE 6.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


| "Major management concerns (subclass) 


Class | Total | Soil 
acreage Erosion | Wetness | problem 
(e) (w) (s) 
| ) Acres Acres | Acres 
nal | 
I 4,868 ae = = 
| areas { 
II : 46,147] 44,249 | aoe | 1,898 
Ill : 42,422] 22,112 | 3,740 : 16,570 
IV | 40,696 28,265 | 5,380 | 7,051 
v | 1,073! --- | 1,073 | --- 
es : 
VI | 10,046 | 3,752 : 6,294 | = 
} 
VII | 13,225} 13,225 : = | =— 
| 


a ia a 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND SITE INDEX VALUES 


| 1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 
Indicator forest | Very | progerarery | 
type or species | High | High | High pecenate| Low 


| | | ! 
Cottonwood----------- | 106+ | 96-105 | 86-95 | 76-85 | 75- 
Yellow poplar-------- | 106+ ! 96-105 : 86-95 | 76-85 ! ee 
Sweet qun------------- | 96+ ! 86-95 | 76-85 | 66-75 | 65- 
Water oak------------ | 96+ | 86-95 ! 76-85 | 66-75 | 65- 
Loblolly pine-------- ! 96+ | 86-95 ! 76-85 : 66-75 : 65- 
Slash pine----------- | 96+ ) 86-95 | 76-85 | 66-75 | 655 
Longleaf pine-------- : 86+ | 76-85 | 66-75 : 56-65 | 55- 
Southern red oak----- | 86+ | 76-85 | 66-75 : 56-65 ! 55- 
Water tupelo--------- | 86+ | 76-85 | 66-75 : 56-65 | 55- 
Redcedar------------- ! 66+ | 56-65 : 46-55 | 35-45 | 35- 


TABLE 8.--POTENTIAL YEARLY GROWTH OR YIELD OF LOBLOLLY PINE 


[Potential average yearly growth per acre in board feet international 
(1/8-inch Rule) for a fully stocked stand 7 inches in diameter, 
breast high and over] 


Site index in feet 


| 
Age (in years) | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 | 110 | 120 


SSS SS ese c=S=s=-— it DOard eeu) =-SSSSSs===s==s-s= 


57 | 120 


| I 
15k es ee | — ! 3 | 10 | | | 200 | 307 
20..... | — ! 75 | 150 | 250 : 375 | 500 | 650 
ee | 80 | 180 | 300 | 440 | 580 | 740 . 940 
30..... : 150 | 283 | 417 | 567 | 733 | 917 | 1,100 
Bn ans | 200 : 357 | 500 : 657 : 829 : 1,029 | 1,229 
4o..... | 250 | 400 | 550 : 712 | 888 | 1,075 : 1,288 
Me ee ee esd ) 278 | 433 | 578 : 744 | 911 : 1,100 | 1,300 
BO? eee | 300 | 440 : 590 , 750 | 910 | 1,090 | 1,290 
5. eee | 318 | 445 | 591 | 736 | 900 | 1,073 | 1,255 
7 : 317 | 442 | 575 : 717 : 875 : 1,050 | 1,217 
Bo a eee x | 315 | 438 : 562 | 692 | 846 : 1,015 : 1,777 
1G 6% Se | 314 | 421 ! 543 . 671 | 814 : 971 | 1,136 
D6. es 2) eek | 307 : 413 | 527 ! 647 | 787 | 933 | 1,087 
gs0..... | 300 | 400 | 506 | 625 | 756 | g94 | 1,044 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 


information was not available] 


| Management concerns ' Potential productivity | 

Map symbol and )Ordi- Tr Equip- | | ! | | 
soil name pee ron clon | ment pocca ng Plant ! Common trees ;oite Trees to plant 

jeumor pasere | limita-!mortal- SN ae lieu 


! | ) tion | ity ! tion ! : ) 
| l 


{ 
BaB, BaDw---------- ! 3s Slight Moderate | Moderate | eae ILoblolly pine=+4> => | 76 ,Longleaf pine. 
Blaney | ! ! | peongrea® Dine==s=-== ! 76 | 
| 
CaBr--- ene | 3s |Slight INoderate | Moderate ee ad a [Longleaf Dines<o==== | 65 Longleaf pine, 
Candor | ! ! | | jLoblolly pine------- ! 75 | loblolly pine. 
CEB; CED==sH-2524s2 ! 30 Slight slight Slight | aac Eastern white pine--| 80 lFastern white pine, 
Cecil ! ! : ! ! [Loblolly pine---~--- | s0 | loblolly pine, 
| | | ! | |Short leaf pine------ } 69 | yellow poplar. 
! ' ! jeg te pine=-"==<s 1 73 4 
| | } | ‘Black oak----------- [| 666 | 
| | | | \Northern red oak----! 92 | 
| | | | ! |Post Oak--------—--- | 65 | 
! ) l | pcanTee Odk==-S2SS-= | 80 ! 
Gneeeaqeceeceease | lw 'slight Moderate Slight | Sees ‘Loblolly pine------- | 96 lLob1olly pine, 
Chewacla ! 7 'Yellow poplar------- ! 100 ! American sycamore, 
| | | | | 'American sycamore---! --- ! yellow poplar, 
| ! | | ! Evedechent SSreese Soo ; Sweetgum, green ash. 
ater oak----------- 
! | | | | Eastern cottonwood-~ | foo! 
| | | | ekoat ash a a pada te ae 
| | | | | ,;oouthern red oak----| = : 
| 
ppeeeceeecseceeeue= | lo Slight Slight Slight : ae |Sweetgun an ana--- a : 100 {Loblolly pine, 
Congaree | | | | co poplar------- | 107 | yellow poplar, 
| poner years oak--—--- | 107 | American sycamore, 
| | | ! pcos! pine------- 90 black walnut, 
| ! | | | oscar SpE ouwCor | 107 | cherrybark oak, 
American sycamore--- 89 eastern cottonwood, 
! | ! | ! |Black Wa lLNuts=<==<-> | 100 | sweetgum. 
| | | | | pocar tee Oak==s<=>=== | 100 | 
! | Head Oakqse=-S=ss- | 95 | 
CrB, CrD----------- | 3w Slight IModerate|S1ight ! 2eSereas Loblolly pine------- : 84 [Loblolly pine, 
Creedmoor | ! ! Perce. pine~----- ; 55 ;, sweetgum, yellow 
| | | | \Sweet qum=-------~--~ | —-= | poplar. 
| | | ) | Water oak----------- mek 
| 
DoA, DoBrr-2------- | 20 slight Slight Slight |Moderate | Longleaf pine------- | 89 [Loblolly pine, 
Dothan | | | | phOD TOD TY pine------- ! 70 | longleaf pine. 
Dubsoeeereeeectee ! 30 slight Slight Slight | eee ILoblolly pine------- | 80 |Loblol ly pine weiiow 
Durham | | | (Post oakwermrnrn---- : 70 ; poplar. 
| | ! | | |Shortleat pine------ ! 72! 
| | | atedalee ate red oak----! 80 ! 
Sweetgum cee ey a ee epee 80 
| | | (eee oak----------- 70 
| ! ! | ‘Yellow poplar------- ! 80 | 
| 
J } ! } 
FuB---------------- | 3s jSlight | Moderate | Moderate! woeeecee jLoblolly pine------- : 83 |Longleaf pine. 
Fuquay | | | yuongtea® pine------- | 83 | 
Gib. Gnp-=seeeoee | 30 Slight Slight slight (Sener ILoblolly pine------- : 83 [Loblolly one: 
Gilead | jLongleaf pine------- 66 
| | | | Sweet gum won -------~ B eee | 
|! | 
! | 1 | 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


ico poplar------- | 83 


| Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and jOrdi- | | Equip- | | : | 
soil name poet ter erostor | ment ee Plant | Common trees |Site Trees to plant 
;symbol hazard } limita-jmortal- jcompeti-| | index | 
tion ity tion 
a a ree 
| | | | | | 
NEBy Mepaateedcae t= : 30 Slight Slight Isight |-------- {Loblolly pine------- | 82 Loblolly pine, 
Mayodan | | | | | | Shortleaf pine------ ae Virginia pine, 
1 | ! | | \Yellow poplar------- | sae yellow poplar. 
l | ; sweet gqum----------=- he reer 
! | ? ! | |Southern red oak=--=| --- | 
! | ! | | |Black dak=esSeese=—5 ‘aman 
| | ! | | White oak----------- ho 
lHickory-cec--------- aes 
| | | | | : | | 
Mf bens e------------ : 3r IModerate|Moderate |Moderate| perlite ac [Loblolly pine=<-=<-=-- : 82 Loblolly pine, 
Mayodan | | | | ‘shortleaf pine------ | ss5 | Virginia pine, 
!Vellow poplar------- <= yellow poplar. 
| | | | Sweetgum cimm’ daie eoms Gom'cl’ cetoc Geus Geaw oul oes bs stun eee 
| : | ! | [Southern red oak----| === ! 
| | | | | |Black oak----------- ered 
; | | | | ease si aieiahtinies F ieoe | 
! | | | | cs aia. a 
NaB, NaD----------- | 30 Istight Slight Slight |Moderate Northern red oak==-"| 66 Loblolly pine, eastern 
Nason | ! ‘Virginia pine------- 1 69 | white pine. 
| | ! | | |Shortleaf pine------ | 66 ! 
Loblolly pine------- 80 
{ 
| | | 
Pakoorrororrsercr----- : 3r |Moderate |Moderate|Slight : saa a aia (Loblolly DIne==+S+>> : 78 [Loblolly pine, 
Pacolet | | | | ! Shortleaf pine------ | 70 | shortleaf pine, 
Yellow poplar------- 90 ellow poplar. 
| | | | | | tia ie heii 
P£B, P£D----------- | 4d Slight slight Moderate |S1ight Southern red oak-~-~, 60 {Loblolly pine, 
Pinkston Virginia pine------- 60 , Virginia pine. 
| | | | | [pene | eee 
Peyeeeee ss eeeeeeee : 4a Moderate | Moderate | Moderate |Slight {Southern red oak----| 60 [Loblolly pine, 
Pinkston Virginia pine-~------ 60 , Virginia pine. 
| | | | | poe | fees 
ROt S92 S eee 4554se> | 2W islight iSevere lSevere iSevere [Willow OAK SeHSeen ese | 76 Yellow poplar, 
Roanoke ! | | | | Yellow poplar------- ! 90 | sweetgum. 
| | | | powcet oun eee ee | 90 | 
! Red maple----------- =m | 
| 
Stiewoseeseerecese= | lo Slight slight Islight ISevere Southern red oak----| 85 IBlack walnut, yellow 
State | | ' | | oo poplars--=-==< | 100 poplar, loblolly 
| | ! | } |Virginia pine------- | 85 | pine. 
Loblolly pine------- 95 
| | | | | | 
Tab, laber=s==+=-—+> ! 30 [Slight Slight Slight Moderate | Northern red oak---~| 72 Loblolly pine, eastern 
Tatum ! | | | ae pine------- | 68 | white pine, yellow 
! | | | | ppeorelee. Dine===--— | 68 | poplar. 
! ! | | prop OTaY pine=+s<=<<-- | 78 ! 
| | | | | aoe poplar=<e--<= | 83 | 
{ { | 
Tak---------------- | 3r |Noderate |Moderate|Slight jModerate Northern red oak----! 72 |Lob1o1 Ly pine, eastern 
Tatum | | ! ! )Virginia pine------- | 68 | white pine, yellow 
| | | | \Shortleat pine--~---- | 68 | poplar. 
| | | | penn Onty pine------- ! 78 | 
| | 
I | 1 l l 


ee Ee ee ae Eee 
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TABLE 9,.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Contin ued 


| | Management concerns Y Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and oa | | Equip- | | | | | 
soil name pee von, bnesze0 ment ppeeor a Plant | Common trees eld | Trees to plant 
peu morymegerd | ee ee pcompet i j index | 
) ! | tion ! ity ! tion | | ) 
| ! | | 
ToBr--- recor ern - 2W Slight Moderate /Slight iSevere jLoblo11y pine------- | 88 Loblolly pine. 
Tetotum | | | | | adore SP ig tee rk ie eee 85 | 
! | | | peoueeere red a alls 76 | 
VaB, VaD, VaE------ ! 30 Slight slight slight | SSsssere |Lob1o1 ly pines==+—=<= . 76 Loblolly pine. 
Vaucluse | | | pnoneeeee pine----—-- | 56 | 
Wien one noe | lw Slight [Severe Severe : pale ian ae jLob1o11y pine----—-- | 102 |Lob1o11y pine, 
Wehadkee | | | encoun =hS<e = Ses Se= | 93 | American sycamore, 
! | | | jecesoe poplar----—-- 98 yellow poplar, green 
| ! | ! | ema Oak==se=s-==+= | 90 | ash, sweetgum, 
| | | | | joeen ash=-<<==<+==- } 96 | eastern cottonwood, 
! | ! oes Odk=<=SS<s=—=> ! 86 | cherrybark oak. 
WNLCe aSn=sSss"""—=> 88 
| | | | 
WsB,. WsD-="<<<<=-+- | 4c lModerate | Moderate |Moderate| salah esas oa |Loblol Ly pine==-<==+- | 75 {Loblolly pine, 
White Store ! | | | | \Virginia pine----—-- ! 65 | Virginia pine, 
| | l | | | | eastern redcedar. 
igbeeest ep et esses | 20 Isiight !siight [Slight l ceeeeee {Loblolly pine----—-- : 90 [Loblolly bine: 
Wickham | | | | ! | Yellow poplar----—-- 90 | yellow poplar. 
| | 


peouenern red pascuaa| — 


Lee County, North Carolina 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


of "slight," "moderate, Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated! 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Mayodan 


TABLE 10.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


| Camp areas 
| 


1 
\Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| too sandy. 


IModerate: 
| slope. 

| 

|Severe: 

, flooding, 
! wetness. 

i 

geben 

| flooding. 


| 
Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| too sandy. 


Moderate: 
| percs slowly, 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| slope, 
percs slowly. 


and "severe." 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


a ae ae oe eee Se ee ee oe ee ee eee eee ee 


;oevere: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Gee ers ee aren oo 


too sandy. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
Slope. 


| Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Severe: 

| too sandy. 

| Moderate: 
slope, 

small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

percs slowly, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 

| slope. 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

j 


See text 


cr O 
Oo 
oO 
Y) 
m) 
=) 
Qu 
KS 
e 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


— ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee Gee Ee ees Gees eee a eee eee 


for definitions 


| Paths and trails| Golf fairways 


|Severe: 
| droughty. 


Slight. 


slight. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 

| wetness, 

! slope. 

{ 

'Moderate: 

droughty. 


Moderate: 
| droughty. 


Moderate: 
! droughty. 


| Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 10.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 
pice ee tas Se ag Em Se aaa eg EE ie” eg Meg Oe ng fae, ge TOPO fg Pr ce Og ee Gg err pe ge IS eee ee gee ie nee 


: Camp areas 


| 


: Picnic areas 


! 


| Playgrounds 


Soil Survey 


Paths and trails| Golf fairways 


| 


1 Yh toh th 


Mayodan 


MrB: 


Mayodan--~------~- 


Urban land. 


Tetotum 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Moderate: 
| Slope. 


[Severe 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


Moderate: 
| Slope. 


lsevere: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


| 
iSevere: 
| Slope. 
| 


slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


PL NS A AH A TS et ES I! OS EN EDS IS SE SS SEO ee Gees EEESES suey anaes 


Severe: 

| slope. 
|Severe: 

| slope. 

| 
Moderate: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
small stones. 


|Severes 
| slope. 
|Severe: 
| slope. 

'Moderate: 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


es ee Oe ee ee eee Geers eee Ree ee eee ees Ope See eee tee —_ 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
small stones, 
wetness. 


— ew ae See Ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee Sees: Ee eee ae ames eens 


Severe: 
wetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 
|Severe: 

| erodes easily. 
Moderate: 

| wetness. 

| 
| 
{ 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| Severe: 
| slope. 
| 

Slight. 


Slight. 


| 


| 
|Moderate: 
| Slope. 

| Severe: 

, Slope. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


| 


|Moderate: 
slope, 
droughty. 


severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


lsiight. 


Isvight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Se ee es ese eaters GE SE er eee ee Ee er: ie nee eee See oe 
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TABLE 10.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


| Camp areas 


Picnic areas 


Playgrounds 


ee ee Se 


lpaths and trails 


{ 


Golf fairways 


yt yt tht 


Ur. 
Urban land 


White Store 


WsD------- - e e eeeee a 
White Store 


| 
| 
| 


lModerate: 
! percs slowly, 
! small stones. 


|Moderate: 

; Slope, 

; percs slowly, 
! small stones. 


! flooding, 
, wetness. 


wetness, 


J 
Severe: 
! 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly, 
small stones. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


severe: 
percs slowly. 


pee Ee Eee ee ee a ee ee ae eee ey a ee ee ee eee ee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
wetness. 


eet Se ee se oe ee Ee Ce eee ee Re ee tie me es ee er ewe Se See eee epee cree ee ee oe =e 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


Severe: 
erodes 


Severe: 
erodes 


|Moderate: 
| small stones, 
! large stones. 


I Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones, 
slope. 


severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


een ee apes aa GiGas Ean eR ae aie Gew Gee GERs™ Gee ates Ghee aus Siew eee ae a= 


Slight . 
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Soil Survey 


TABLE 11.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates 


that the soil was not rated] 


| 
Urban land. | 
| 


GQ) 
oO 
.e) 
er) 
ge 
.°) 
e) 
ry 
G2 
e) 
) 
Qu 


| Potential for habitat elements 'Potential as habitat for-- 
Map symbol and Grain | T Wild | | Open- 'Wood- ' 
soil name | and |Grasses | herba- : Hard-~ |Conif- |Wet land Shallow! 1 and | land [Wet land 
; seed | and | ceous | wood | erous peepee water | wild- ! wild- | wild- 
| crops legumes | plants } trees |piants | ) areas | life 2 life | life 
| | | | | | | | | : 
Babeaes=aeSsosne ess [Poor |Pair Fair Pair Fair Very Very Fair Fair Very 
Blaney ! poor. ; poor. poor. 
| | | 
BaD---een ern | Poor Fair Fair |Fair Fair Very Very Fair lpair Very 
Blaney | | l poor. | poor. | | : poor. 
{ 
Cabass-SSeeseeeSSe5 |Poor |Poor Pair |Poor | Poor Very IVery \Poor | Poor Very 
Candor poor. ; poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | 
CfB, Cf£D~----------- Fair |Good {Good |Good |Good Very Very Good |Good Very 
Cecil oor. oor. : 
| | | | | [pen eee | (aoe 
aa a ee -|Very | Poor |Poor |Good |Good [Fair |Fair |Poor lGooa Fair. 
Chewacla poor. 
| | | | | | | ! | | 
epeteceeaceeesetes | Good | Good | Good | Good : Good ) Fair ! Fair : Good | Good ! Fair. 
Congaree | l l l l 
! | 
{ 1 
CrBe-m-crcr ern Good | Good Good Good |Good | Poor Very Good |Good Very 
Creedmoor poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | 
CrD====+s<S+-5--s<- Fair Good |Good |Good |Good Very Very Good |Good Very 
Creedmoor poor. poor. ‘ poor. 
| | | | | 
DOA, DoB==52-4s==-= Good }Good {Good |Good |Good Very Very |Good | Good Very 
Dothan poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | 
DUB ==S-S+==s5-4" +s" |Good |Good |Good |Good |Good |Poor Very |Good |Good Very 
Durham poor. poor. 
| | | 
! ! \ 
PUBH==Ss<4ss<o3sse= Fair jPair | Good jFair Fair | Poor Very Good Fair Very 
Fuquay l | | | | | poor. | | | poor. 
{ 
ChB =e =Ssss4es-se==- (Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good | Poor Very \Good |Good Very 
Gilead poor. poor. 
| | | 
GhnDe--e-- enon Pair Good |Good Good |Good Very Very |Good \Good Very 
Gilead poor. |; poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | 
t { ! | 
MfB---------------- |Good | Good | Good {Good |Good | Poor Very | Good | Good Very 
Mayodan | | | l poor. poor. 
| | 
MiDsnsS]3Seseseeeer Fair |Good Good |Good |Good Very Very Good |Good lVery 
Mayodan oor. oor. | . 
: | | | | | jee ere | ian 
Mf Eqonwen enn | Poor [Fair |Good |Good Good Very Very Fair |Good Very 
Mayodan ! | | | poor. poor. | | | poor. 
MrB: : : : | : | | | | | 
en wna a es ee ee 
a rr er or oe ore 
| | | | | | | | 
| | 
t { t { t { I { { 


Lee County, North Carolina 


TABLE 11.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements "Potential as habitat for-- 
Map symbol and j, Grain | | Wild | | | | | Open- | Wood- ) 
soil name | and pobeeece Pete | Hard- oo pPeErene shal tow land | land pose ane 
| seed | and | ceous | wood | erous jplants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
) crops pe Tumes DIenES ) trees prance ! } areas | life ) life | life 
| | | | | | | | 
NaD="S<<2 22935 >== Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good Very Very |Good |Good Very 
Nason | ! | | | | poor. | poor. | ) | poor. 
| 
Pab=s—Sss<a<s-s=<s= Very | Poor | Poor Fair Fair Very Very [Poor Fair Very 
Pacolet | poor. ! | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| 
Pipes sS=sneess=s-> Fair |Good |Good Fair Fair | Poor Very |Good Fair Very 
Pinkston ; poor. , ; poor. 
| | | 
PED Ss=S4=22655===== Fair Good |Good Fair Fair Very Very |Good lair Very 
Pinkston | | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
ats a Very Fair |Good Pair Fair Very Very Fair Pair Very 
Pinkston | poor. | ! | | poor. | poor. | 1 | poor. 
Pe. ee 
Pits 
| | | 
RosSsse8ssSS5-52e5> |Poor |Poor Fair Fair Fair Good |Good Fair Fair |Good, 
Roanoke l ! l l l 
! | | | | ! ! | ! ! 
StA---------------- | Good |Good |Good Good | Good | Poor |Very | Good | Good \Very 
State oor. oor. 
| | | | | | jee | | 
Tabses=s-Sese=SSs= |Fair |Good | Good Good Good | Poor Very |Good |Good lvery 
Tatum ! poor. | ! | poor. 
| | | | | 
Lav=SS=ss5s5-S-SsS= [Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good Very Very | Good |Good Very 
Tatum | | | | | poor. poor. | | | poor. 
Taba==S=5S=—43s->-5 | Poor Fair |Good |Good |Good Very Very Fair Good Very 
Tatum 1 | | ! | | Poor. | Poor. | | | poor. 
! 
TOB=====-==------== Good |Good | Good | Good | Good | Poor | Poor | Good 'Good | Door. 
Tetotum | | | | | | l | 
| | | | 
na. ee ee ee ee ee 
Udorthents 
| | | | | | | 
"5 ee ee eee 
Urban land 
| | | | | | | | | | 
VaBrr-------------- Fair jPair Fair Fair Fair Very Very Fair Fair Very 
Vaucluse | | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
VaD, VaE----------- | Poor Fair Fair Fair Fair Very Very Fair (Fair Very 
Vaucluse | | | | | poor. ! poor. | | | poor. 
Whe==2=----—==+--=- Very | Poor | Poor Fair Fair |Good Fair | Poor Fair lrair. 
Wehadkee ; poor. | 
| | | | | | | ! 
WSbado se seaqes=sS=— [Fair |Good |Good Fair Fair | Poor Very |Good Fair Very 
White Store | | | | poor. | | poor. 
| 1 | 
WsD==-==-=======-=- Fair | Good | Good Fair Fair Very Very |Good Fair \Very 
White Store | ! | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
la a |Good |Good Good |Good |Good | Poor Very |Good |Good Very 
Wickham | | | | | | poor. | | 


S 
fe) 
fe) 
Ky 
6 
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TABLE 12.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate, 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; 


Ww 


investigation] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


: Shallow 
| excavations 


and "severe." 


! Dwellings 
without 


| Dwellings 
with 


! Small 
commercial 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 
it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


| Local roads 
and streets 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


The 


| Lawns and 
! landscaping 


| 7 basements ! basements | buildings : | 


Gilead 


|Severes 
| cutbanks cave. 


| Severe: 
| cutbanks cave. 


Severe: 

| cutbanks cave. 
|Moderate: 

| too clayey. 
|Moderate: 

| too clayey, 
slope. 

{ 

\Severe: 

| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
! flooding. 
|Severe: 

| wetness. 


| 
| 


iSevere: 
wetness. 


IModerate: 
| wetness. 
Moderate: 
| wetness. 


| Severe: 
! wetness. 


| 
| 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


e 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
Slope. 


| ~ 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Is vere: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


e 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


eee Ee SEE! Eas Goer ER Gere Engen SE Gens GE Gane Gre tee eee Geer ens Ge oe =~ ele ees ee 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


ioderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
; slope. 
j 


Severe: 
| slope. 


INoderate: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
| slope. 


lsageres 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

l¢ 

| 

| 

| 

le 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Moderate: 
| slope. 
Moderate: 
| slope. 


Moderates 
slope, 
wetness. 


;oevere: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 


e 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


ee ee aes ae CEwe quip S8iee= cate aiieas Gabe Gide ates Giuw ash er Gam aubas Gives Gihee Gliese: GEPGD See GEBes: Gibew GEhew CEP Sliee Gila G82 0 ee Oem G8bee eibwe OFS am hen en ee Slee Gee Seipwe Raw aEe= cape CRRe pe Ce 


Severe: 
low strength. 


droughty. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
Severe: 

l droughty. 


| 


haethandas 
| droughty. 


lsiight. 


Slight. 


severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
wetness. 


ee ee ee ae ae ee eee eee ee wees ee ee ee Oe GE) ees Cee, aes fe © C= Ger Gee EP eee ee 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


|Noderate: 
! Groughty. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


|Moderate: 
; Groughty. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


= Ee Se Ee Ee EE eee CD aD. 
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TABLE 12.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
a A) a a aa aa a a aaa 


Map symbol and | Shallow | Dwellings ! Dwellings ! small ! Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations | without with | commercial | and streets ! landscaping 
ern OPPs eter rm COPS 20202 a Cp OSI a ee 
| | 
MfBo-------- -- |Moderate: \Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: ise vere: Slight . 
Mayodan ! too clayey. ! shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | slope, | low strength. , 
| 7 | shrink-swell. | | 
| 
! 
MfD--------------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: [Se evere: ee oderate: 
Mayodan ; too clayey, | slope, ! Slope, | Slope. ! low strength. fe lope. 
| slope. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | | | 
MfE--------------- |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
Mayodan slope. slope. slope. slope. low strength, slope. 
| | | | eee | 
| | | 
— | | | | | | 
Mayodan---------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Se vere: Slight. 
too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | slope, | low strength. ! 
! ! | | shrink-swell. ; ! 
i 
Urban land. | | ! : | | 
NaB-------9------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Se evere: Slight. 
Nason ; too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | slope, | low strength. |; 
| | | ! shrink-swell. | ! 
NaD--------------- |Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: Severe: ise evere: |Moderate: 
Nason | Slope, ! slope, ! slope, | slope. | low strength. | slope. 
| too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink~-swell. | | ! 
PaFernn----------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Pacolet slope. slope. slope. ; Slope. ; Low strength, ; slope. 
| i ! slope. | 
| | | | | 
P£B--------------- |Severe: |Noderate: Se evere: |Moderate: Ho derate: Ho oderate: 
Pinkston , Gepth to rock., depth to rock. ! depth to BOGE slope, | depth to noche) droughty. 
| | | ! depth to rock. | | 
P£D------ -- ------- |Severe: |Moderate: Se vere: Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Pinkston ! depth to EOCh S| slope, | depth to ocr slope. | slope, | slope, 
| | depth to rock. ! | | depth to POGn? Groughty. 
Pf Pe-------------- ieayeves isaveves severe: Cavere: Gavere: ecu are: 
| | | 
Pinkston | Slope, | slope. | slope, | slope. ! slope. | Slope. 
| depth to rock | ! depth to rock. | | | 
Pt. | : : | : ! 
Pits 
| | 
ROt ttt rrr tren iSevere: |Severe: Se evere: Severe: | Severe: Is evere: 
Roanoke | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, low strength, flooding, 
| | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. , wetness, | wetness. 
| flooding. 
| | | | 
Sthwwnnen ee eeere=-- |Severe: slight — oe ee a a em |Moderate: Slight salentenenteretndentes | Moderate: |Slight. 
State | cutbanks Soe ! wetness. | | low strength. ! 
a ea Moderate: | Moderate: \Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: Isiight. 
Tatum too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. shrink-swell, | low strength. | 
slope. | 
| | 
0 ala a \Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Tatum slope, | shrink-swell, ! Slope, , Slope. | low strength. | Slope. 
| slope. } shrink-swell. | | a 
J | j | | 


| too clayey. 
! 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 12.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


! shallow 
; excavations 


Dwellings 


Wi 


thout 


| Dwellings 
with 


: Small 
! commercial 


Local roads 
and streets 


Soil Survey 


: Lawns and 
| landscaping 


1 ! basements ! basements | buildings ! ! 


Tetotum 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Wickham 


cutbanks cave, 
wetness. 


iNoderate: 
| dense layer. 


|Moderate: 
| dense layer, 
slope. 


|Severe: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
! wetness. 


ISevere: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
le 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Severe: 
Slope. 


severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 


slope 


Severe: 
Slope 


Severe: 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetne 


SS, 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetne 


SS, 


shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


nea es elbew Gaia eunew Cpe w SS aul athe ene Ee aes eee wees GEE ae 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


e 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Se SE es EE Ges Oe! EE SE ee oe eee aoe Sie ee eee ow 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


ee pee = Gees Gua Geer Gee Ges Gers Gre Cee Gee Cee ee que See eee OS ee oe Oe ee Ce ee 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


SLightssssc--= 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


a (See Gas aee-. Gkues Eee ite Gee abe Spee Se ee eee Se ees ee Ge See ee Ge Dee ae ee Re ews ee re ee ee Oe er Oe ee ees ee ee ees ee es eee: SEDs ote 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


-| Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


ps es a ce et a Pe 


Lee County, North Carolina 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
" "good," "fair," and other terms. 


"slight," "moderate, 
The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; 


not rated. 


TABLE 13.-~SANITARY FACILITIES 


the need for onsite investigation] 


89 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
it does not eliminate 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


| septic tank 
| absorption 


eee Ep oe 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Trench 
sanitary 


_tes Gow 


b= Se 


Area 
sanitary 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


) fields | ) landfill ! landfill | 


Gilead 


| percs slowly, 
poor filter. 
Severe: 

| percs slowly, 
poor filter. 


[Slight pee eeeeeae 


Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


\Moderate: 

| percs slowly, 
; Slope. 

| 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
, flooding, 
| wetness. 


| Severe: 
l wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


l Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
wetness, 
! percs slowly. 


| Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
{ 


Severe: 
seepage. 


severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
| seepage. 


| 
Moderate: 
| seepage, 
! Slope. 

| 

'Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
1 ¢ 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


,oevere: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


seepage, 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\Severe: 
! wetness, 
| too clayey 
| : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
1 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


iSayera: 
seepage. 


Severe: 


seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


fice ing: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
le 
ig 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GQ) 
oe) 
e) 
a 
e 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
seepacde. 


%?) 
“ 
~ 
a | 


l Fair: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
slope. 


Poor: 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


| 

| 

ip 

| 

| 

| 

! 
Fair: 
lp 

| 

| 

| 
|Poor: 

| too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 


| Good. 
! 


| 
| Good. 
| 
| 
|Good. 
| 


Fair: 
! too sandy. 


[Fairs 
| too clayey, 
| wetness. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Sc a ee 


Mayodan 


Mf Re---- eee -- - ---- 
Mayodan 


MrB: 
Mayodan--~--------- 


Urban land. 


Roanoke 


TABLE 13.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


1 
| Septic tank 
| absorption 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 
| 

| 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| percs slowly, 
i slope. 


ew aw EE wee oo 


-~|Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


| Moderate: 

| slope, 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


ew ee ee oe ee oe ee 


|Severe: 
| depth to rock. 


| 


|Severe: 
| depth to rock. 


slope, 


! flooding, 
wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
1 


Sewage lagoon 


| areas 


Severe: 
Slope. 


seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Moderate: 
| 

| 

{ 

! slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
seepage, 
depth to 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope. 


evere: 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
[Severe: 
la 
[~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee Ee ee 


rock. 


rock, 


rock, 


Trench 
sanitary 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


a AP aS EE Ea EP ee Pe SE eee 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


slope. 


ates to rock, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


seepage, 


depth to rock. 


oevere: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


{ 
| 
| 
re 
° 
| 
| 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iSevere: 
| 
lo, 
| 
| 
| 
lg 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Area 
| Sanitary 


landfill 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moder ate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


epth to 


fu O 


Moder ate: 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 


severe: 
Slope, 
seepage, 
depth to 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Sa OES CEG SE eee Pee ea oe ee em ee 


e 
flooding, 


Sigh t4seseeeese 


rock. 


rock. 


rock. 


rock, 


rock. 


Soil Survey 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


lpair: 
| slope, 
: too clayey, 
| wetness. 


| too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 


too ‘clayey, 
hard to pack, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


slope. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones, 
Slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
_| 
| 
lp 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Poor: 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lp 
| 
| 
| 


Lee County, North Carolina 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 13.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank 
absorption 


| Sewage lagoon 


areas 


! Trench 
sanitary 


| Area 
| sanitary 


91 


| Daily cover 


for landfill 


) fields | : landfill 1 landfill | 


Tetotum 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Wickham 


| 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


| Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


| Moderate: 

; slope, 

| depth to rock, 
! percs slowly. 


eayeres 
siope. 


iayeres 
wetness. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


ISevere: 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
| slope. 


| Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
seepage, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


eee ees Gas Ee WE Eee ee Oe eee = ew eee Oe Ste ee eee 


Severe: 
slope. 


‘Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


‘Severe: 
wetness. 


lSevere: 
slope, 
wetness. 


ee epee ee ee ae - Deen es Oe eee ee ae OO eee a ee ee: ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee) ieee GEE ere ee eee ee eee ee es ee me eo oe Ee ee Eee 


|Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| Slope. 


|Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


severe: 
Slope, 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
wetness, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 

Gepth to rock, 
wetness, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


re) 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 

slope, 

too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 

too clayey. 
Fair: 
too clayey, 
Slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


go) 
e) 
e) 
ry 


wetness. 


rd 
e) 
oO 
me | 


too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


ee abe See ee oO ew Ee ae Ge Oe embees RR Set cee emer cee SE meee eee eee eee ees GE ee CRS Se ee ee cmeres CEES CRE SD eRe) oe GEE a) CEE Ge GE Stes ene Ges Eee Ge? Gee Gee ese eee: eee eee GE es Gee GE CUE Eee ee oe 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


as ee 
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TABLE 14.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," "poor," "probable," and "improbable." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
not rated. The information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate 


the need for onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and Roadfill 


soil name | 


O 
low strength. 


Urban land. 


FE pure 


Sand 


l tmprobable: 


excess fines. 


Gravel 


l tmprobable: 


excess fines. 


Topsoil 


oor: 
thin layer. 


NaB ’ Nab#<2==s<<<42==" | Poor: Improbable : Improbable: : Poor: 
Nason low strength. excess fines. excess fines. thin layer, 
| area reclaim. 
8 a a a a | Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 


Pacolet ! low strength, 


excess fines. 


excess fines, 


fe) 
thin layer, 
Slope. 


| 
Bab; BalD-=s<<=<-"="+== |Good a aaa ala | Fair: 
Blaney | | excess fines. | excess fines. ! too sandy. 
CaBrwon cnr omen neon |Good a me om a we a oe on on me | Improbable: jim mprobable: l Door: 
Candor | thin layer. too sandy. : too sandy. 
Cf£B, C£Drwene nnn Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Cecil | low strength. ; excess fines. excess fines. | thin layer. 
! | 
Cheerr ener er eseseronn | Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor 
Chewacla | low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
! wetness. | | | 
| | | 
Cprrrrt nce sre scen = Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Good. 
Congaree : low strength, | excess fines. . excess fines. | 
wetness. 
| | 
CrB, CrDw-ere----5-7--- | Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor : 
Creedmoor | low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
DoA, DoBw------------~ -|Gooa SSHesSesS5e-==s2> | Improbable: | Improbable: Fair: 
othan excess fines. excess fines. too sandy, 
ini | | 7 | . | d 
thin layer. 
Duns see ss9sseee esr re |Good See ee | Improbable: | Improbable: lPair: 
Durham | excess fines. | excess fines. | too clayey. 
PuBrot wr rete r en rnrrnn |Good Ses SSSseSs5=SS=+- | Improbable: | Improbable: lpair: 
Fuquay | excess fines. ; excess fines, ! too sandy. 
GhB, GhD=<<==<=<<<<-=-= Fair: | tmprobable: | Improbable: i Poor: 
ilea wetness. excess fines. excess fines, too claye 
Gilead | wet fi ! fj | yey, 
thin layer 
| | | ore 
M£fB, MEDwW-m9eee- enn [Poors Improbable: | Improbable: Boer: 
Mayodan | low strength. excess fines. | excess fines. ! thin layer. 
Mf Rewer enn ere nen | poor: Improbable: ! improbable: oor: 
Mayodan | slope, excess fines. | excess fines. | slope, 
| low strength. | ! thin layer. 
MrB: | | | 
Mayodan--- 9-9-9 -----— -|P or: Improbable: | Improbable: iP or: 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
: | 
| | 
! 
| 
1 | 


: slope. 
| 


SN EE ae EP Se ES EE tees ee SE EE See ae SD Gee Gap GEE GEES es Gate teens eatgeest Ce 
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TABLE 14.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


Map symbol and | Roadfill | sand Gravel Topsoil 
| 


soil name 


Se 


P£B, P£D-------- 


Pinkston 


State 


fab; lals=s-<s== 


Tatum 


Tetotum 


Ud. 


Udorthents 


Ur. 


Urban land 


Wehadkee 


WsB, WsD-------- 
White Store 


Wickham 


———$— — $$$ Ld 


|Poor: 
| area reclaim. 


slope, 


| low strength. 


| Poor: 
| low strength. 


lpair: 
wetness. 


—aeee eee Ce Se ee cme ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 


| Poor: 
! wetness. 


| Poor: 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 


Fair: 
| thin layer. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| Probable Baer ede ares 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


a ee ee ee ee eee a tens awe ae ee ee ete Gates eee 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


l tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
| too sandy. 


l tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Good. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Poor: 
small stones. 
| Poor: 

thin layer, 
slope. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Poor: 

| small stones. 
|Poor: 

| small stones. 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
| 
| 
| 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Good. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the Soil was not evaluated. 


"slight," "moderate,' 
it does not eliminate the need for 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; 


onsite investigation] 


Se a ee Gg ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ae ee ee a, ee Pe ae ee ee ee eee ee ee ee a eS 


Features affecting-- 


| Pond ' Embankments, ' Aquifer-fed | | Terraces 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


: reservoir 


and "severe." 


L 


TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


| dikes, and 


imitations for-- 


excavated 


Drainage 


and 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


The 


! Grassed 


) areas | levees } ponds | | diversions ! waterways 


Mayodan 


|Severe: 
| seepage. 


|Severe: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| seepage. 


|Moderate: 
| seepage. 


Moderate: 
! seepage. 


| Moderate: 
| seepage. 


Moderate: 
! seepage. 


|Moderate: 
! seepage. 


|Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| seepage. 
j 


Severe: 
piping. 


Severe: 
piping. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


tn 


vere: 
ard to pack. 


Severe: 
piping, 

hard to pack. 
wetness. 


Severe: 
piping. 


ens comes eee amen Ee ee ee Ce Ee ES Es Ce eee Ee Ces EE Gee aE GEE GE “8 Gan eEtewas Santas GE= wees 


Severe: 
| hard to pack. 


l Severe: 
hard to pack. 


iieaerate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
hard to pack. 


eee ee eer ee Rese ee Se aber ae aener® ee Se eee ae eRe ee Se ees ee ees ee ee ees SE ange == empews Gn = wees Es ee ees eee Pa 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Moderate: 
slow refill. 


Moderate: 
deep to water, 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


isayaras 


no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


¥ Looding="=<== = 


Flooding--~--~ = 


Percs slowly, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
slope. 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 
Deep to water 
Percs slowly, 


slope. 


Percs slowly, 
slope. 


Deep to water 


SO ES SS OAS ASS SY A ES A eS SS eee SE EE De Dep SRE SEED Oca Ge: GE SEE Scams GEES Cline w) SENDA! ENED EES Gebers GREP SEED EDS AGES Gy Acne GS ESE ees EE eres GE SAE GEES GEE GED ES PS ES GD Shes SRE Ces EE eee 


Soil blowing--- 


Slope, 
soil blowing. 


Too sandy------ 


Favorable------ 


Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 
Slope, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Favorable-----~ 


Favorable------ 


Favorable-----~ 


Too sandy-----~ 


Percs Slowly, 
wetness. 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


ep] 
om 
Oo 
SO 
0) 


| 

lproughty, 

| rooting depth. 
| 

| 

J 


Slope, 
droughty, 
rooting depth. 


|Droughty. 


| 
| 


| Favorable, 


[Slope 


iwetneds. 


Erodes easily. 


Percs slowly. 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


been ait Whew: Gira: awipees eethe== wees We Seepens Gee see ee eee oe ee ee 


|Droughty. 


| 
|Droughty. 


| 


|Droughty. 


| 
} 
|Droughty. 


| Percs Slowly, 
wetness. 


| 
(Slope, 
| percs slowly. 


Favorable. 
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soil name 


TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


wap symbol and |For —] nso) —gurrerreg | apes affecting 
Map symbol and Pond Embankments , | Aquifer-fed Terraces 


| reservoir : dikes, and 


excavated 


| Drainage 


95 


and ! Grassed 


: areas ! levees | ponds | | diversions ! waterways 
| 


Mayodan 
MrB: 
Mayodan---------- 


Urban land. 


Pinkston 


PED, PEF<=====-=-= 
Pinkston 


Tetotum 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Vaucluse 


| seepage. 
{ 


| 
| 
|Moderate: | Severe: 
| seepage. | hard to pack 
|Severe: ISevere: 
| slope. | hard to pack 
| | 
[Moderates |Severe: 
| seepage. | hard to pack. 
| | 
| | 
Moderate: |Severe: 
seepage, | hard to pack. 
| depth to rock 
| slope. | 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. ! hard to pack. 
|Severe: iSevere: 
| slope. | hard to pack. 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| seepage. | piping. 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| seepage, | piping. 
| slope. | 
| | 
| 
Moderate: |Severe: 
| seepage. | wetness. 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
| seepage. | thin layer, 
! | piping. 
i 
\Moderate: i >vere: 
| seepage, | hard to pack. 
! depth to err 
| slope. | 
l severe: Se evere: 
| slope. | hard to pack. 
|Moderate: |Severe: 
| seepage. | wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
|Severe: so derate: 
| thin layer. 
{ 


| 

|Severe: 

| no water. 
| 

| 


to 


to water 


to water 


to water 


to water 
water 


to 


to water 


ercs slowly, 
flooding. 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Slope---------- [Slope. 
Slope---------- |Slope. 

| 

| 

| 
Slope---------- l Payorable. 


Erodes easily Erodes easily. 


Slope, [Slope, 
erodes ia erodes easily. 


Depth to rock lproughty, 
depth to rock. 


| 
| 
Depth to rock, [Slope, 
Slope. | droughty, 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
| 


Wetness, iWetness, 
percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
S0il blowing--~;|Favorable. 


Erodes easily Erodes easily. 
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soil blowing. 


.| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

erodes easily. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! rooting depth. 
l 


Slope, Slope, 
erodes easily. 

wetness, Favorable. 

| soil blowing. 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

|Percs Slowly, Droughty, 

|” 

! 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
Limitations for-- 


Soil Survey 


Features affecting-- 


| Pond ' “Embankments, | Aquifer- | y! Terraces 


reservoir 


| 
| 


dikes, and 


| excavated 
onds 


| Drainage 


] 
| and 


! Grassed 


: areas | levees 1 p | | diversions | waterways 


VaD, VaE-------~ 


Vaucluse 


Wickham 


| Severe: 
| seepage, 
slope. 


| Moderate: 


| seepage. 


|Moderate: 


, seepage. 


depth to rock. 


depth to rock 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
Severe: 


hard to pack. 


Severe: 
hard to pack. 


Moderate: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
no water. 


no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[Deep to water 
| 


|Flooding aires ate ~ 


| Peres Slowly, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
slope. 


Deep to water 


Sab oe ED Ee eee Se Ce ee OE 


Slope, 
percs slowly, 
soil blowing. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Favorable~----- 


cae MEE MRE COE! KR > SM Ge EEE SE “Tee SE aE GR AGS Ss Ee See SRE Ci 


|Slope, 
| droughty, 
| rooting depth. 


| Weenees: 


} 
IWetness, 

| erodes easily, 
| percs slowly. 
| 


Slope, 
! erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


| Favorable. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
In general, the 


Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. 
dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


Classification lFrag- | Percentage passing | 
sieve number-- Liquid Plas- 


| ticity 


Unified AASHTO 


Map symbol and lnepth! USDA texture | | iments | 
| | 


soil name | | 


| SM-SC 


limit 


) ) ! ) 
BaB, BaD------<-- | 0- -28 | Loany Seudsasesue (SM, SP-SM. IA~2, A-3 : 0 195-100 95-100} 60- 85 | 8-30 | a | NP 
Blaney 28 o2 pany clay loam, JOM, SC, jA~2, mee | 0 jaenave Sa la a lala <40 NP~20 
| | sandy loam. | SM-SC | A-6, | | | 
gece | Rexam | | | | | 
/49-60)Sandy loam, sandy)SM, SC, jA=2, A-4,) 0 — |95-100)90-100) 24-85 15-50 | <36 | NP-14 
clay loam, pOamy SM-SC A-6, 
. ae | oe | | | | | 
Cabasscenduentuss | 0-25 Isand eeetesassaee SM, SP-SM jA=2» A=3 | 0-2 | 100 ! 100 155-90 | 5-15 | Sue | NP 
Candor ae -35 Fi pear sandecc---- jon, SP-SM Bi | 0-2 | 100 | 100 oo eee | -— | NP 
135-54 |Sand----~----~~-~ su SP-SM |A-2, A-3 | 0-7 }90-100)90-100)55-90 | 5-15 | --- | NP 
54-76 |Sandy loam, sandy /SC, SM-SC,}A-2, A~4,) 0-7 |90-100/ 90-100) 55-90 }25-49 | <45 | NP-25 
| | clay loam. | A-6, eee | | | 
yOr22 oe rater Tee sandy =<= | === | === | -<< | -—-= | “= | -—- = 
| loam to clay. | | l 
CfB, CfD--------- | 0-6 {Eine sandy loam ism, SM-SC JA-2, And | 0 f 4-100} 80- 100167- 30 126-42 | <30 | NP-6 
Cecil 6- 54 Clay--------- ----|MH, ML = JA-7, A-5 | 0 — |97-100192-100}72-99 |55-95 | 41-80 | 9-37 
SERPs PAL | 2 Pepeee pee |e | 
Cheseensencescecs | o-6 ‘eure loam-------- lun, ct, !a-a, a-6,! 0  !98-100!95-100!70-100!55-90 |! 25-49 | 4-20 
Chewacla | | CL-ML | A-7 | | \ | | | : 
| 6-26}Silt loam, silty jML, CL  |A~4, A6,, 0 — {96-100)95-100)80-100{51-98 | 30-49 | 4-22 
clay loam, clay | A-7 | 
loam. 
| 26-60| Sandy clay loam, IsM, SMSC, |A~4, : 0 |96-100| 95-100] 60-96 |36-70 | 20-45 | nP-15 
loam, sandy ML A-7-6 | 
pf | 
t 
Gpseebeeueescece- | 9-9 Isat 1oam-------- lcn-ML, ML,!A-4 | g = 195-100!95-100!70-100!51-90 | 20-35 | 3-10 
aman ae tee Meee feral sofpoeirse | 2098 
| 9-80)Silty clay loam, jSC, ML, |A~4, A-6,); 0 — |95-100}95-100) 70-100) 40-90 | 25-50 | 3-22 
fine sandy Toam, | CL, SM | A-7 | | | 
loam. 
| { { | | 
CrB, CrD--------- | 0-14| Fine sandy loam [sé SM-SC la-4, A-2 : 0-3 19 -100 95-1001 70-90 13 30-49 | <25 | NP=7 
Creedmoor aa baat 0 silty clay, )CH jan? | 0-3 | 98-100 95-100 | 85- 97 70 95 | 51-79 25-49 
sandy clay. 
| 46-86 | Sandy loam, clay ML, ct, hor a6 , | 0-5 198-100 95-100/ 85-98 ‘ssi 90 | 25-49 | 4-21 
| loam, loam. SM, glial 7 | i 
86-96!Weathered bedrock! --- os ie, Nomee, eo: tee = exe 
log l Weathered bedrock! -—= <= a eee etm, eee ae a ae 
| : | | | | | 
i 
DoA, DoB--------- -15 | Loamy sand-------! sm ja-2 | 0 195- -100!92- -100|60-80 bats : —_ | NP 
Dothan l15-45!sandy clay loam, JSM-SC, SC,}A-2, A-4,) 0 — |95-100)92-100)68-90 |23-49 | <40 | NP-I6 
| sandy loam. SM A-6 . 
|45-65 Sandy clay loam, )SM-SC, SC,)A-2, A-4,; 0 — |95-100}92-100)70-95 )30-53 | 25-45 | 4-23 
sandy clay. SM, CL A-6, A-7 
| | | | | | { | | | 
DuB-------------- | 0-15 |Loamy sand-------! sm la-2 | 0-3 {95-100} 90-10 00} 50-85 11 13-30 | £16 | NP-3 
|15-56|Clay loam, sandy |SC, CL —|A~6, A-7 | 0-3 |95-100)90-100}70-95 |36-70 | 30-49 | 13-28 
clay, sandy clay | ! | 
| 56-70 | Sandy loan, sandy |SM, SC, JA-2, A-4 | 0-3 | 95-100 90-100150-85 | 18-49 | £20 | NP-10 
| | | | | ) 
] i ( i 1 | | 


| clay loam. 
’ 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


! Classification 'Frag- Percentage passing 


Map symbol and [Depth USDA texture | ! iments sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
soil name Unified AASHTO > 3 limit ticity 
| ! hincned: 4 | 10 40 | 200 | | index 
in Pct Pot 
{— | | | {— | | | | {| —— | 
RUbpssescseceaees -24!Loamy sand------- Isp-cm, sM la-2, a-3 | 0  !95-100!90-100!50-83 | 5-35 | --- | we 
| | | | | 
Fuquay jaa 20 eendy loam, Saney pols SC, hte A-4 yy 0 pareve band 0G 2 0r20 pee €25 | NP-13 
| clay loam. SM-SC A-6 | | | | 
|28-68|sandy clay loam |SC, SM-SC,|A-2, A-4,| 0  }95-100190-100}58-90 | 28-49 | 20-49 | 4-12 
CL-ML A-6, 
on fia [70s pen pe oe ee 
68-83! Var lable--------- = aoe Gos eee ee: Wee. Ieee ae — 
| | | | | | | 
GhB, GhD--------- : 0-7 |Loamy gend=+<=s<- |SP-SM, SM [a2 | 0-5 '90-100175-100! 55-85 110-35 : ne : NP 
Gilead | 7-20|Sandy loam, sandy|SM-SC, SC |A~2, A-4,| 0-5 | 95-100}70-100165-95 {30-49 | <30 | 4-16 
Clay loam. A-6 
|20-32|Sandy Clay, clay Isc, CL lA~6, A-7 | 0-5 195-100! 85-100] 75-98 |45~80 | 30-44 | 18-30 
loam, Clay. 
139-52lsandy loam, sandy!sc, cL !a-2, a-6 | 0-5 !95~-100!85-100!70-98 !30-60 |! 20-35 !| 11-20 
presley fame ape poe [oe prin raeoe pow | ae 
52-75 |Variable--------- ses _— gee, Wee, Wee cee: ae ane oes 
; | | | { | 
MEB, MED, MEE----| 0-7 |Fine sandy loam ISM, ML, [A-2, A-4 | 0-5 192-1001 90-100! 49-98 |30-70 | £36 | NP-5 
i a eer oe el | | | | | 
7-14!Si1ty clay loam, !CL, ML, SC!A-4, A-6,! 0-2 !95+100!95-100! 90-100! 40-98 ! 25-50 ! 7-26 
clay loam, sandy | | A~7~6 | | | | | 
|14-42 Clay, sandy clay, |MH, CH, [A~7 : 0-2 |95-100190-100|80-100| 40-98 | 41-80 | 15-45 
silty clay. CL, ML 
|42-60|Var table--- poaden | ane | ee : — | — | bee : = | —_ | ae | a 
MrB-: { ; { { { { | 
Mayodan--------- | 0-7 | Fine sandy loam isu, ML, [A~2, A-4 | 0-5 |92-100/ 90-100] 49-98 |30-70 | £36 | NP=5 
SM-SC | 
| 7-14|Silty lay Joan, Ich, ML, sclA~4, A~6,| 0-2 | 95-1001 95-100} 90-100! 40-98 | 25-50 | 1-26 
clay loam, sandy | A-7-6 | 
; Clay loam. 
|14~42|Clay, sandy clay, [ME CH, [a7 | 0-2 |95-100|90-100|80-100{ 40-98 | 41-80 | 15-45 
eee iat a ee ee | 
2-60! Var lable--------- --- --- wn- | eee --- --- | --- --- --- 
i : | ee ee ee 
Urban land. 
| | | | | | ) ) | | | 
NaB, NaDe---=--=- : 0-6 sit (eanedeseees (ML, CL=ML, !A~4 | 0-5 180-1001 75-1001 55-95 135-85 | <38 : NP-10 
Nason SM 
| 6-a6lsiity clay loam, !cL, CH !A-7 ! 9-5 !g0-100!75-100! 70-95 165-90 | 40-60 | 15-30 
ee De fae Rempenyen ns 
clay. 
lag-colchannery silt !cr-mz, sc,la-2, a-4,! o-5 !s0-80 !a5-75 lao-75 130-70 | 20-35 | 4-12 
| loam, silt loam. | GM-GC | A-6 | : | | | : | 
Baressseesessecks : 0-2 Fine sandy loam ISM, SM-SC 1A~2, | 0-2 185-100! 80-100! 42-80 116-35 | £28 | NP-7 
Pacolet A-1-B 
| 2-30 Sandy Clay, clay IM, MH, cLIA-6, A-7 | 0-1 '80-100180-100160-95 {51-75 | 38-65 | 11-30 
loam, clay. ; 
|30-60| Sandy loam, £ine ism, SM-SC lA~4, | 0-2 |80-100! 70-100 60-80 130-50 | £28 | NP-6 
sandy loam, pOan | A-2-4 | 
PFB, PED, PfF----! 0-6 !si1t loam-------- lor, mt,  laea | g-5 169-100!66-100!60-95 !45-75 | <30 ! np-10 
Pinkston | | | SM-SC | | ! | | | | | 
! Gx10 Hoan. sandy Joam, ;SC, CL, pAq2y Ara, 0-10 peony Orn 0e eae 20-75 <30 | NP=-10 
silt loam. ML, SM ; A-l | | | | : 
116-38 /Gravelly sandy —|CL, GM, —[A=1, A~2,) 0-10 }40-100135-85 |20-80 {10-60 | 16-35 | 3-15 
) f loam, loam, silt) GP-GM, ML A-4, A-6 | 
loam. 
| 38 |Unweathered : = : << | “<= : -<—= : --= ! == | mo | -—= | ~ oo 
bedrock. 
{ { I { | | 
} } j ] 1 } ] } } } ' 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


\ 


ee ee eS le eS Oe eg et Te | oP mie ae eee eee in ee i eee we ee, a ee ee ee 
| | | Classification perede | Percentage passing 
Map symbol and PEpeD USDA texture | | pore | sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
® e 8 ee = ERE gS GM ke er ee ® « 
soil name 1 | Unified | AASHTO | | | | | | limit | ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
In Pct Pet 
. = | Py Te | 
re ee ee ee ee 
aaa seen : 0-4 silt loam-------- |SU=SC, a4, A-6 | 0 195- 100} 85- 100|60- 100] 35-90 : 20-35 : 5-16 
Roanoke L-¥ 
| - | | | | | 
f aasie “ie 4 a oe ee ce | 
| ani2 )Ctay loam, silty ich jA-6, A-7 | 0 aoe £00).62= 100 oer 100 (pox ! 35-45 |! 14-20 
; | clay loam. | | } 
) 13-65) Clay, silty clay,,CH, CL A-7 0 90- -100!85- -100 o! gs5- -100 0165-95 45-70 | 22-40 
peeicag eam, TO pene ee 
Rice renner | 0-8 | Fine sandy loam [Ms ML, IA-2, A-4 | 0 195- 100) 95- 100] 45- 85 |25- 55 : £28 | NP-7 
ate = 
| y | | | | | | | 
SM-SC 
| gaol | | 
- Loam, clay loam, ,CL, SC A-4, A-6 0 95-100 | 95-100 |; 75-100; 35-80 24-40 8-22 
| | sandy clay Loan. | | | | | | | | 
'49-72;\Stratified sand, |SM, SM-SC,!A-1, A-2, 0 Ios. 100! 75- 100! 40- -90 5-50 €25 | NP-7 
| | sandy loam. | SP-SM ! A-3, A- ! | ! ! ! | ) 
j 
TaB, TaD, TaRSni| 0-8 Silt loam-------- IML, CL, SM A- 4 | @) |85- 100  80- 100165- 100} 40- 90 : 20-34 | NP-10 
Tatum ! 8- ma laser Clay loam, hia haan ! @) tae ee 70-95 our 95 ‘aa 95 | 50-80 | 10-36 
silty clay, 
| | | | 
clay. ! 
|50- 66|Silt loam, loam, jCL 1A-6 A-7 : 0 |75- 100} 70- 95 | 6o- -90 60-85 | 30-45 |! 12-20 
| ! silty clay poets ! | | | ! | | : 
| | | { ! 
ToBe rt errr | 0-7 |Fine sandy loam lon, ML \A-2, A-4 : 0 \85- 100/ 80- 1001 45- 85 )25-55 | ¢30 | NP-7 
Tetotum ! 7- sa hapa Spee ae \SC, CL eee A-7 | 0-2 (O2F ee COCO 95 fears | 30-45 ! 10-20 
clay loam, silty 
| | | | | | | 
clay loam. 
|48- 60|Stratified sandy ISM, sc, |A-2, A~4,1 0-2 | 80- 100/75-100/50-95 /15-75 | <30 | np-15 
clay loam to ML, CL A-6 | | | 
| | loamy fine sand. | ! ! | | | | | 
I 1 | 1 | ! 1 | 
Ue. ! ! ! | ! ! | 1 I ! I 
Udorthents | | | : ! | | | | | | 
-_ J | | | | | | | | | | 
Ae Bes } | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
isi ae VaE----| O- -14) piae! sandy Is SM er A-2, 3-10 170- 90 /60- 86 |40- 60 120- 45 | ¢<30 | NP 
aucluse oam. - 
j14- 80) ga! oe loam, is SC, SM-SC |A-2, A-4, 0-5 190- 100} 90- -100|51- -75 135- 50 | 20-40 | 5-15 
san oam. A-6 
ie | | | | | | | | | 
Wn===<=<<<--+---= | 0-6 |Fine sandy loam ISM, SC, jA-2, A-4 | 0 | 100 le5-100160-90 130-50 | <35 | NP-10 
Wehadkee ! ! | SH-SC | | | ! | | | | 
| 6- aig eae sia et et A- r 0 | 100 /99-100185-10051-90 : 25-50 ! 7-25 
oam, Clay loam. -4 
a a Oe 
I 
WsB, WsD--------- : 0-7 silt loan-------- ML, CL-ML [A~4 : 0-3 |90- 100) 80- 100} 75 96 ce -80 | €25 | NP-7 
White Store | 7- oder eae aos eeese<> — ical | 0-3 [222 aes hikes 100,85-99 |80-98 70-92 | 45-65 
ial ii ea fo rs a | _ | _ ! - | a 
eneconiee : 0-5 Sandy loam------- sie SU-SC, [A- -4 | 0 195 100| 90- 100! 70- 100| 45- -80 : £25 | NP-7 
ickham L-ML,| 
! 5-52 |Sandy clay loan, ICL-ML, Cl |A- =2) AP 4, | @) lo5- 100! 90- 100!75- 100! 30- -70 | 20-41 | 5=1:5 
clay loam, loam., SC, SM-SC; A- é, | | | | | | 
| | | A- on é | | | 
f 
| 


=72, Var lable=+--=+==== | 


se | 


| 
es Wiete, 1 ete eee 
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Entries under “Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 


TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 
Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Lee County, North Carolina 
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TABLE 18 


.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


Soil Survey 


["Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," “brief," "apparent," and “perched" are explained in the 


tex 


ens 


not a concern] 


Flooding High water table Bedrock ! Ri 


Risk of corrosion 


Map symbol and lHydro~ ! | | | | | | | | 
soil] name | 2007 C Frequency Duration jPORERS | Depth | Kind penis Spe Barer cones? peOnerere 
roup - ; ness steel 
| | | | | | | | n | | | 
| | | | ed | i y | | 
Baby. Babes -e-- ==> | B  |None-------- aes nee >6.0 ae | >60 | 7-7 IModerate High. 
| | | | | | | eon | | 
ii | | | | | | | f | | 
CaBernrneen ene ---- | A |None =-aS-SSe | eae : ae | >6.0 | ios | ane | >60 | ~—e Low secant {Low 
Cand 
ae | | | | | | | | | | | 
CEB, CED=-======== | B |None eer ! “= | <= : »6.0 | -—= | ——— : >60 : <= lModerate |Moderate. 
Cecil | 
. | | | | | | | | | | 
Cheer rrr tern rrr | C | prequent----| Brief So iNov-Apr!0. 5-1. 5! Apparent !Nov-Apr| >60 i aes lHigh --——= \ Moderate. 
Ch 1 | ! ! | | | ! | 
er | | | | | | | | | | | 
Corr rcsess sesso | B l Prequent----! Brief === lNov-Apr! 2. 5-4, ol apparent !Nov-Apr | >60 Pee IMederate l Moderate. 
Gongares | | | | | | 
| | 
CrB, CrD«--~<----- | C |None aletentatetenteaten : -—— | ——— i Se 26 0| Perched | Jan-Mar >60 | “ma High = |High. 
eee | | | | | | | bo] | | 
| | 
DoA, DoB---~------- | B lNone Sse eos | === eae '3.0-5. 0! Perched lJan-Apr | >60 |! ~-- \Moderate I Moderate 
eae Ge | | | | | | 
| | 
Dubse<=24ses=s<Se= | B INone =S sere | ==F Lae | 26.0 | Sr | | >60 ne lModerate \Moderate. 
egies | | | | | | | aaae | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Pub =SsSs2=2S-ss--> | B INone ee ae | eee = la. 0-6.0| Perched | Jan-Mar | >60 (sale I Low Sass I High. 
pie | | | | | | | oe | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
GnB,y. GhD=-=2sS=—= | C Ione Seen eso | See fo a 972. 5 | Perched | Jan-Mar! >60 i eee IModerate High. 
see | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | ! | 
M&B, MED, MfE----- | B |None ~a+----- | --- | a : >6.0 : ~-- : --- ! >60 : --- High a |Moderate. 
Mayodan 
2 | | | | | | | | | | | 
a | | | | | | | | | | | 
Mayodan---------- : B {None SSS == | aaa : == | »6.0 | === | === | »60 : = High === Moderate. 
Urban land. ! ! ! | | | | | | | | 
Nab, .NaD=<=+-=-+== | C None sea ag b we |---| >6.0 i eee eee '40-60!1Soft lModerate High. 
Nason | | | | | | { ! 
t | 
| 
Pal ==S==2sSe->==—= | B |None Tee ene : === ! =o= | >6.0 | a | == | >60 ! <= |High conn /High, 
alate ; | : | | | | pot | | 
PfB, Pf£D, P£F----- | B None eao----- | --- | --- : >6.0 : --- : --- | 20- 40 | Hard Low ------ High. 
Pinkston 
— | | | | | | | | | | | 
mt _ ee ee ee ee ee 
Pit 
nan | | | | | | | | | | 
Ro==-S+s=5-5-->-4- | D lPrequent----!Brief cat ac \Nov-Jun! O12 Ol Apparent !Nov-May | >60 [tee High ---=- High. 
Roanek | | | | | | | ! 
| | | | | | | | | | 
StAcw-eesen------ B |None SSeS = ane io =< 4. O-6. 0| Apparent |Dec-Jun| >60 ! a |Moderate lHigh. 
| | 
i | \ ! I | | 


| 


= es tees cae ete 


5 Sn ER Sp ree 


The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 


Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is 


Sa SEE 
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TABLE 18.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


| | Flooding High water table ! Bedrock ! Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and j,Hydro-, | | | | 
soil name | logic! Frequency | Duration He | Depth | Kind jponens jPEDEN Harr pencoared ee a 
paEOUP ! 1 | | | 1 ! . ness J steel | 
In 
| | | ! | | | |— | | 
TaB, TaD, TaE----- | C | None rachel ool : om | =—<= es »6.0 : “= ton /40- 60|Soft |High on ae ows oe High. 
Tatum | | | | | 
LOBss2>scSSrsess = | C IRare Sa aac a. =e ee re D726 5 Apparent !Dec-Apr| >60 i 'High----- l High. 
Tetotum | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
" ee ee ee ee 
h 
Woewenree | | | | | | | | | | 
ur. —— ! i ee ee ee | 
Urb land 
Bae ac | | | | | | | | | | | 
VaB, VaD, VaE----- | C /None SSS er | mis | === | >6.0 | =<< Eh . >60 on “i Sas High. 
Vaucl 
On ern | | | | | | | | | | | 
Wnewtort erect ce | D l prequent----'!Brief === lNov-Jun| 0-2. 5 !apparent !Dec-May! >60 og - High atehetedhed l Moderate. 
Wehadkee | | | ! | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Ws8,- WsD=<-=-<->-=- | D INone ee | === te 1. O-1. 5 Perched lDec-Mar | 48- 72'Soft High asSnn High. 
White Store | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | : | | Po | 
WwWwB--------------- iB: -lNone-ecesees | =< eee.  y6se: Ie eee oe | 560 | --- |Moderate lHigh. 
en Ge Ge ee 
I 
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TABLE 19.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


[Dashes indicate data were not available. NP means nonplastic] 
! | | | | Moisture 
Classification ) Grain-size distribution eae res rey density 
Percentage Percentage Limit index Maximum! Optimum 


AASHTO Unified! passing sieve-- [smaller than=— | dry jmoisture 
— No.,; No.; No.,; .02;,.005 Oe | 


Soil name, sample 
number, horizon, and 
Gepth (in inches) 


pa ae Ee CUE ee 
oaEes Ras ase 


density 
| | | 10 | 40 | 200! mm & mm i mim | 
| | | | | | | | 
Pct Lb/cu ft PEL 
| | i oe oe ee ee ee ee at ee 
Mayodan fine sandy Loam: | | | : ! : ! | | ! | : | 
Ap. =- SS =. 0-7 jana 7) ! ML ell 100 oH as 21 2 o 22 ! NP | 107.2 | 14.5 
BOS = See 14-32 ipeee te), CL ! epee aoet 100, shel ao) ee 2S 49 | 25 ! 103.0 ; 20.4 
OS See eee Sees eee SL=60 i 6 (7) | ML | | ro) 99) mm ) a) on 40 | 11 | 109.0 | 16.9 
Pinkston fine sandy | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
onus | ! | | | | | | 
[S8ONC-105-18 (1-3- 3-4) : : I ; | | | | | | | | 
Ao. eo Se jA- 4 (3) ML ! ok y sea oh) 7) B > 28 | 1 | 106.9 | 15.0 
BW = ee. = re -24 tos 4(7) ML | ee a at a oa) ra rl 26 4 | 112.6 | 13.7 
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TABLE 20.~-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 
ee eg Ee Be ee Ge ee Oe ef Cae ONS ee TT ON OP GR SR ge ge Te oe es ge ag Se ge fa as eS ae Eg OT eG I ge ey ce a ee 


Soil name ! Family or higher taxonomic class 
a ee 
| 

Blane@yser=<]-89-Ss4<s"<e2> | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Hapludults 

Candorrrrr rrr tren | Sandy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 

Cecilerwse res restr rrr | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Chewaclarrrror errr rrr | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Congarée==—-=—4-+s<ss+-e=- | Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
*Creedmoor--- 2244 oo | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Dothanwetrrsststers srr | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Durhamrrcrr otters stern | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Fuquay = ====3494=<494<S<ss- | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Plinthic Paleudults 
Gileade-r-ecc eres srr H nn | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Mayodan~--920 4999 s-4e--<- | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Nason@rrrr rr tte r rrr | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Pacoletown-nre tern rn een | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Pinkstonwt9 terre rn | Coarse-loamy, mixed, thermic Ruptic-Ultic Dystrochrepts 
Roanoke=—=<<=<==<---=-+-+=+-- ! Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 

Staterroorr rrr enn rr eee een | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Tatum=<<"<8=-=--==<+<--<=+=< | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Tetotumescesr<s<05------- | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Vaucluse=-===4s25$-sse=<== | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Wehadkeerwr rrr renner nnn Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
White Store---3ter-n------- | Fine, mixed, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 

Wickhamn------ +n | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 


* The soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a description of those characteristics of the 
soil that are outside the range of the series. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1989 O - 205-523 : QL 3 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 


